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Among the many frivolous publications, which pefter the 
age, we are fometimes happy in meeting with an exception, 
that revives our drooping {pirits and reconciles us to the horrid 
fatigue, of poring over the numerous pages of fterili:y and dull- 
nefs, which our profeffion, as Reviewers, obliges us to perufe. 
Of thefe exceptions, to the general rules of modern puerility 
and ftupidity, the Effays before us afford an entertaining and 
interefting inftance.—They are introduced by the following 
fhort, but pertinent, preface. 

“ An unknown writer who fends his lucubratiors into the world, 
and folicits public favour, is exactly in the condition of a new man af 
piring to honours among the antient Romans. They who have etla- 
blithed their fame, are jealous of an intruder; they ho are compe- 
tors, are angry at a rival; and the unconcerned {pectators will feldom 
withdraw their eyes from the contemplation of allowed merit, to ex- 
amine the pretenfions of doubtful excellence. 

“ To enlarge the {phere of knowledye, and to firike out into new 
paths of learning, is the lot of few. The world is now fo old, the 
fame feene has been fo frequently difplayed, and the refearches of 
induftry have penetrated fo deeply into every object, that it is become 
almoft impoflible to produce new difcoverics, to repretemt unobferved 
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appearances, and to throw frefh light on fcience and philofophy , he 
publifh without improving, it may be faid, is to multiply the labours 
of learning without enlarging its ufe, and is like increafing the weight 
without adding to the value of the coins ; j 

“ Yet under thefé difcoutagements, and at this late period, a writer 
may Without prefurnption hope to felect thé feattered flowers of larger 
plantations, interfperfe a few of his own culture, and place them to- 
gether fo as to add to their odour, and give freth luftre to theit varié. 
gated colours. The attempt at léaft is laudable j and to fail ina praife- 
worthy undertaking, is not, in the eye of reafon, difgraceful, = 

The following Etfays aré the fruits of literary Jeifure {petit in phis 
lofophical_ retirement. The author difclaims the motives of vanit 
and avarice in theif publication. The truth is, he thiiks it unjutti- 
fiable diffidence to keep them in ufélefs obfcurity, if there is but a 
chanct or poffibility that they may contribute to the elegant amufe- 
ment, or to the benefit of others. If the admirer of moral and claf 
fical beauty fhall adopt one new idea, ot correct one etror; from the 
perufal of the fubfequent pages, it will be an ample recompence to 
their author to reflect, that he has contributed his mite in promoting 
the caufe of virtue and learning.” 

The fubje& of the firft Eflay is Sentiment: in which the 
writer juftly condemns the fafhionable affeftation of fenti- 
mental delicacy, fo well treated of by Mifs More, in her 
Effays lately publifhed: a long quotation from which on this 
fubject is inferted in our laft Review. We fhall, therefore, 
pafs on to the prefent writer’s fecond tra&t; which treats of 
a fubje& equally novel affeted and modifh, 

“ Of the affectation of the Graces.—It has been remarked by an aue 
thor of fome humour, that at certain periods there is an epidemical 
madnefs which rages through a whole kingdom. In time of war; 
ideal victories and defeats alternately elevate and deprefs the fpirits of 
the nation, In peace, the apprehenfion of war, the report of the 
plague, the fear of popery and the pretender, the dread of a mad-dog, 
or of a comet, alternately fill every countenance with gloom, évery 
heart with terror, and every tongue with lamentation and complaint. 

** "The madnefs which prevails at prefent, is not indeed of the me- 
lancholy kinds; but it is outrageous and univertal. It owes its rife 
to 2 poithumous publication ot Lord Chetterfield, which is generally 
read end admired; The Graces are there recommended in fo for- 
cible a manner, that every unlicked cub who can make out the meane 
ing, is induced to atfest all the finical airs of a fine gentleman. Clowns, 
pedants, jockeys, country quires; and fox hunters, put off the ftem 





** Our Author fhould have confined this remark to moral Philofophy, or 
the teience of human life and manners. Experience almoft daily thews uz 
that in the knowledge of nacure in general, we are as yet ignorant of the 
very rudiments. Rev, , 
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"eictue of their anceftors, and begin to rival each other in imitating the 
mincing ftep, and lifping voice, of a French dancipg-matfter. 

“¢ As this affectation of the Graces is a new diforder, I inal! take the 
Jiberty, with fubmiffion to the College of Phyficians, to give it a new 
name, and call itthe Cuaritomanra. The following is an eflay 01 
the caufe, fymptoms, and cure, of this alarming difeafe ; which, I 
hope, will obtain at leait equal attention with the medical cafes which 
are to often prefented to the public by each {elf-impostant modera 
Hippocrates. ; ‘ 

“ A young man, apprentice to a mercer in the city of London, 
caught the Charitomania, by reading in a magazine a few letters of 
Lord Chefterfield concerning the art of pleafing. Before this accident 
he was known to have fpoken ina manly voice, and to have drefled 
with a decent plainnefs. But now he conftantly wears his head pow- 
dered and perfumed, and his coat cut in the extreme of the fathion, 
fpeaks with a foft womanifh accent, affects gallantry with his female 
cuftomers, ‘particularly married women, and affumes all the grimaces, 
attitudes, and airs, which form the complete petit maitre. Upon con- 
fidering his cafe, I prefcribed a grain of common fenfe to be ufed in 
reflecting, that a behaviour, which might become an Envoy Extraor- 
dinary at the court of Drefden, was ridiculoys behipd a counter ia 
Cheapfide. id ' 

* A young divine was fo terribly infected with the contagion, that 
from being perfeétly plain in his external parts, on a fudden his fingers 
were covered with carbuncles, his hair changed colour, and {melt 
ftrongly, his legs turned to a dead white, the exterior covering of his 
head was contracted to a nut-fhell, and his whole appearance io won- 
derfully metamorphofed, that he neither knew nor was known by any 
of his former acquaintance. The djforder was attended with an ufuab 
fymptom, an invincible Pauperophobia, which made him day and 
night teek the company of the sich and great, and fly from a poor 
chriftian brother as from a plague. In the pulpit, he was unable to 
turn his eyes upwards, but felt an irrefittible inclination to ogle the 
female part of his congregation. [ recommended to him, but I fear 
without effect, a little cool meditation every night when he went te 
bed, to be fpent in ruminating, whether or not the beauty of holinets 
Would not be a more becoming grace, than any of thofe inculcated by 
a gracelefs lordling. ; 

“ The two famous univerfities of this land are over-run with the in- 
fefion. © It is attended with a Bretropuosta, which not only pre- 
vents the difeafed perfons from attending to the porter-like language ot 
Homer’s gods, but compels them to convert their librarics into dretfing- 
rooms, to be confulting the looking-glafs when they fhould be coit- 
fulting the lexicon, ‘and learning the art of pleafing tome pretty mare 
ried woman, when they fhould be reading the art of logic with thetr 
tutors, I have given a hint to all the patients who have come from 
thofe places to confult me, to confider that the Graces feidom chufe to 
semain aiter the Mules are entirely difinified, : 
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& A certain honeft tradefman, who had followed the vocation of 
@ tallow-chandler from the age of fourteen to forty, being on a fude 
den enriched by a large legacy from a diftant relation, who had not 
vouchfafed to know him while alive, was immediately feized with a 
moft violent Charitomania. His body no longer emitted the odoris 
ferous effluvia of tallow, but fent forth fmells of perfume, which had 
never happened to him before in his lifee The covering of his head, 
which was before a creditable periwig with a double row of curls be- 
hind, fuddenly dropt off, and was fucceeded by a boyith head of 
hair with a tail thicker and longer than the thickeft and longett of 
his candles. He was foon over-run with a tribe of vermin called 
dancing mafters, French mafters, and perruquiers. His diforder was 
attended with a lofs of memory, and he entirely forgot all his acquain- 
tance who ufed to meet at the porter-club once a week. Inftead of 
thefe, whom he no Jonger knew, he fought the company of wits and 
beaux in the fafhionable coffee-houfes at the weft end of the town, 
But what is remarkable in his caie is, that though the fymptoms were 
fo violent and alarming, yet inftead of being received with condolence 
and fympathy, he was every where treated with contempt and laughtere 
After frequent prefcriptions, which failed on account of the inveteracy 
of the difeafe, I gave him up as incurable. 

« Were I to enumerate al! the cafes of :his diforder, which have fallen 
under my notice, I verily believe my work would confitt of many vo- 
lumes, folio. I fhall theretore reft fatistied with having given fuch a 
fhort hiftory of this terrible petiitence, as may tend in fome meature 
to elucidate its caufe, nature, and etleéts ; and I hall, with a public 
Spirit unknown to my brother quacks, comiunicate the following in- 
valuabie noflrum, which, taken in time, is a fovereign remedy. “ Let 
the patient adminifter to himfelr a fine!l dofe confitting of a few grains 
of common fenfe, and a icruple of mocefty, which will not fail to 
purge away all tumours erifing irom vani:y”—or if the patient has not 
courage enough to be his own phyfician, let his triends apply a blitter 
to the morbid part, made up of cauftic ridicule.” ; 

From this fpecimen the critical reader will difcern that out 
Effayift appears to have taken the writings of Stecle and Ad- 
difon for his model. Th fe little traéts, indeed, feem to have 
becn calculated for the mode of publication, under which the 
Spectators and Tatlers firft appeared in the woild:.and we 
doubt not, if they had fo made their appearance, they would 
have met with a like favourable reception. 

f flay the third treats of the complaints peculiar to men of 
Jearning. 

“ Some have aflerted, that happincfs, however various in kind, is 
alike in degree thorugh all the human fpecies. In. confequence of 
this oj inion, the complaints of the itudent are thought to be. nd 
better founded than thofe of the mechanic. Mankind are indeed, its 
allowed mcieé ‘requently seminded of the evils of the poet and the 
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fan of fcience, than of the misfortune. of the merchant and the thas 
nufacturer. It is not, however, thought to be the fuperior number 
or weight of the calamities of the former which brings them to thé 
ears of the public, but their praétice of committing all their thought 
and actions to writing. The tradefman has a fever, or lofes a part of 
his family, or his fortune; he theds a tear in fecret, and the world {ees 
not his affliction: while a Quintilian, as if the events were uncoms 
mon, tranimits the lofs of a wife and child to eternity *. A mailetaca 
tor is banifhed to fome diftant fhore, and no more is heard of him¢ 
but an Ovid, exiled for a criminal amour, endeavours to excite the 
tear of pity in the moft diftant ages. 

* Nocwithftanding the plaufibility of thefe remarks, an impartial obe 
ferver will be obliged to contefs, that if the evils of men of leiters be 
not greater than thofe of others, yet the fenfe of them is commonly 
more acute. The fame delicacy of feeling which renders chem paiti+ 
cularly fufceptible of intellectual beauty, makes them feel more fens 
fibly the common diftreffes of human life. 

Men of letters are, for the moft part, in a ftate of inteénf thought ; 
while they, who are engaged in lefs refined purfuits, are frequently, 
{however iome may doubt the total inactivity of the mind) in a ftate 
of mental infenfibility; and if happinefs is only in the mind, every 
little accident mutt deftroy his tranquillity who is ever in meditation, 

The pleaiures of men of literature, are chote which arife from thé 
contemplation of greatnefs, novelty, and beauty ; pleafures of the pureft 
and moft exalted nature. Perhaps, no itate is more truly happy than 
that or a man of venius, at the time he is clofely engaged in jurveying 
either of thefe three fources of imaginative enjoyment; but the very 
purity and excellence of thefe pleatures, are ultimately the occafion of 
miiery to their votaries. Our prefent condition will not permit mere 
mental yratifications to engrofs our whole care and attention ; and 
when the mind reverts from its ideal blifs to the occupations which 
its.union with a body neceflarily enjoins, the tranfition trom fu- 
preme delight to infipidity and vexation, becomes the occation of a 
degree of mifery proportio:.ate to the degree of loit happinefS. 

* Genius has always perfection for its object; but perfedion is 
not tobe found in human affairs. Genius is. therefore, difguited 
with the impoffibility of obtaining that which is conitantly in its 
view. ,This it faffers in the recefles of ftudy : but upon entrance into 
the tran{actions and employments ot bufy life, the perfection which 
it aims at, is much more rarely vifible. Objects, which to the com- 
mon mind are pleafinp Or indifferent, appear to the mind of genius de- 
formed and diiguiting ; becaufe they fall fhort of that image of pér- 
fection, formed in the fancy, tg. which, asa flandard, every thing is 
wfually referred and compared, ‘Thus acutenels of difcernment ferves 
to difcover concealed biemithes, as the taicrofcope fees a {pot where the 
baked eye beheld nothing but beauty. 


4 Poferity would certainly have been a better word, Rew. 
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¢ The man of ftydy is generally engaged in ferious employments, 
He lives (crvdajws, as the Greeks call it) conftantly attentive to 
fame end, The reft of the world devote the greateft thare of theiy 
time to eafe, merriment, and diverfion, The man of ftudy is drawy 
fometimes from his clofet, in compliance with cuftom, or follicited b 
ymportypity, to partake of the ordinary amufements of common life, 
6 goes With reluctance and timidity, for he cannot fhine in company, 
dhe kg upon every avocation as an obftacle to the accomplith. 
i chief end and wifhes; and he returns with chagrin, be- 
ait ia the hour of convivial gaiety or of feftal levity, he has found his 
gnerits pafs unnoticed, and his authority treated with neglect. 
¢¢ The feveral caufes which have been thus far affigned for the que- 
sulous difpofition of literary men, cannot refiect on them any difgrace ; 
put there are other caufes equally probable, and more difhonourable. 
{¢ They who are conftantly endeavouring to add to their attain, 
nents, mean at the fame time to increafe their value and acquire re. 
putation. Every ftep of progreffive advancement fills the breatt of 
she proficient with a higher opinion of his own merit, and confirms 
his confcioufnefs of felf-dignity. But the world is not privy to every 
pew acquifition which the ftudeat makes in his clofer. He therefoic 
jacreafes his exactions of refpect, before his companions are fenfible of 
gn inercafe of merit. ‘To claim refpect, an not to have the claim 
allowed, is peculiarly mortiiving to a votary of literary fame. From 
pride, therefore, the cultivator of the {ciences derives no final pat oj 
his uneafinefs. 
Every end that is worth puriuit, has a great number of purfuers, 
1 


2 


Competitors naturally look upon each other as enemies, mutually op- 
pofing their feveral wifhes. This jealoufy is no where to be found 
yore frequent, or more violent, than among the purfuers of literary 
yonours. ‘The fudent is therefore exvious; and ¢haa ervy *, 2s the 
gativit remarks, no Sicilian tyrant ever invented a greater torture, 
Whether thefe are the irve cafes of the complaints and wretched- 
nefs of the learned, is nor very material +. Certain it is, that they 
who are furnifhed with the means of the greatett happinefs, are fre 
quently the moft miferable. One inference of extenfive utility may 
be drawn from thefe refleions: They to whom the fire of genius and 
the fruits of learning are denied, may congratulate themfelves that if 
they want the advantages of genius and learning, they ave alfo free from 
their inconvenicncies, and that their inconveniences commonly exé 
geed their advantages,” - 
* An aukward tranfpofition ef wards, too common with this ingenious 
Ester ; notwithitandine his language is in *veneral ealy and his pertous 
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Satisfied as we are with our Effayiti’s illuftration of his fuba 
‘cét; we can by no means fubfcribe to the conclufion, ‘whic 
fe draws from it. It is, to be ture, an excellent piece of cons 
folation for the dunces: but, if the dunces have really the ad- 
vantage, what need have they for confolation ? ‘The author of 
Epiftles to Lorenzo draws a difierent conciufion from a fimilar 
comparifon. After expatiating on the negative adventages of 
gnorances he apoftrophizes thus: . 


Bieft ignorance! of cares fo free! | 
Hath it, Lorenzo, charms for thee ? 
Wouldit thou to fcience, empty namie 
If void of blifs, refign thy claim ? 

Be like the afs, that plodding goes, 
Scarce looking o’er his bridled nofe ? 
For me, much rather would I afk 

Life’s moft laborious, abjeé tafk ; 

Would ev’n the meaneft lot fuftaing 

Bear ev’ry tolerable pain ; 

To quacks, when fick, would truft my cure 
Nay, to be pitied; might endure ;— 

Opprefs me Heav’n with every woe, 

Ere rob ine of the blifs, to know} 

Of genius ere my foul deprive, 

My little fhare, whilit yet alive! 


The truth is, that neither happinefS nor mifery are depené 
Cant on mental abilities or qualitications ; providence having 
fo conftituted the world aid its enjoyments, that in every ftate, 
the pains and pleafures of life compenfate each other. Our 
Effayift, indeed, in his refleftions on patience, fays, ’ 

** That Miiery is more general than bappinefs, has been long perceived 
even by thofe who have only taken a fuperficial view of human lifes 
Eut although the evils which openly appear, which lour on the brows 
and melt in the eye, are numerous; yet is the melancholy catalogue, 
which none but the futferer reads, written in his own heart, infinitely 
more crouded with wretchednefs and woe.” 

We do, indeed; agree with this writer that they ‘* whd 
have only taken a /uperficial view of human life, may havé 
perceived (or rather conceived) that mifery is more general 
than happinefs.” But we deny that they, who have taken 4 
more penetrating and profound view of it, have perceived any 
fuch thing, Nay, we doubt whether this writer himfelf haty 
net taken up this notion on truft, trom the lamentable lucu- 
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brations of moody moralifts, without having honeftly ap. 
pealed to experience and afked himfelf fairly and ingenuoutly 
the queftion. For our own part, we do appeal to experience, 
and deny the propofition : conceiving that there is jut as 
much happinefs in the world as mifery, an? no more; neither 
the learned havinz an iota, nor the ignoraut a jot, of advan- 
tage in this particular. 

Effay the fourth treats of Eloquence, or rather of a fubor- 
dinate modern fpecies of it, and that in a manner as fingular 
as the fubje&. For the entertainment of our readers, therefore, 
we fhail make a longer extract from it, than our limits would 
otherwife admit, 

*¢ Eloquence, perhaps, is not to be found either in the fenaie or 
the forum of Britain. ‘There is, indeed, a very great degree of merit 
in many of the harangues fpoken ia thofe places, but they come not 
up to the idea of Grecian or Roman eloquence. The de‘ect is not 
owing toa want of ability, but to a voluntary compliance with the 
tafte and genius of the nation. In the pulpit, perhaps, we may 
find jome veftiges of ancient oratory; but waving at prefent the 
enquiry whether we rciemble the ancients in this point, I fhali proceed 
to tran{cribe a tew-obiervations on pulpit eloquence in general, which 
I collected not long ago by accident. 

“ One evening lait autumn, as 1 was walking in the fields to 
catch a moutiiui of frefh air, | ob:erved a maa, fomewhat advanced 
in years, and of a compoted afpeét, fauntering in the fame path with 
mylelt, feemingly in profound meditation. For a confiderable time 
neither of us choie to conunence « converfation ; till at length, when 
a tacit familiarity between us had removed the referve of ftrangenefs, 
the old man opened with the ufual introductory topic, the ferenity 
of the evening. For my own part, I never reiufe to join in one of the 
mott reafonable, as well as moft agreeable plea‘ures of human life. By 
degrees, the ferenity of my companion’s countenance brightened up as 
the converfation grew warm, and he told me he had juit been hearing 
an excellent fermon at an evening lecture, and, as was his ufual way, 
had taken this little turn in the fields to meditate on ferious fubjects 
Without interruption. I muft own 1 was rather ftartled at hearing 
this, apprehending I had fallen into the company of fome methodittical 
enthufiaft, who would endeavour to make me a profelyte ; but upon 
farther converfation, I tound myfelf agreeably miftaken. The old 
man made fome reflections, which, as they ttruck me at the time, I 
entered among my minutes as foon as 1 returned home. 

** You mutt know, Sir” faid he, ** thai I am an old fafhioned man 
man. I go to churcn on Wednefdays and Fridays, according to my 
good old grandmothes’. directions, who (well 1 remembe: it) ufed al- 
Ways to appoint me the bearer of her large print prayer-book bound 
ip purple morocco, and would copiiantly give me a penny " cn 
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fervice of the church was ended, becaufe I was good, as fhe wou'd tell . 
me, and faid amen at the clofe of every prayer. To thefe early im- 
preflions, perhaps, I owe all my oddities ; and you will eafily imagine : 
what a queer fellow Iam, when I inform you, that I put my family to 
the inconvenience of dining, on Sundays, a full hour fooner than 
common, for no other reafon in the world but that 1 may do my duty 
towards my Maker, by going to church in the afternoon, While my 
neighbours are at the play-houfe, or the tavern, I can make fhift to 
kill time at an evening lecture; and I often follow a famous preacher 
of a charity fermon with all the ardour with which a favourite player 
infpires the frequenters of theatrical entertainments. Thefe are my 
ufual diverfions, and really, Sir, they have fome advantages attending 
them. In the firit place, they are not expenfive ; for what is a fhil- 
ling thrown away now and then upon a trifling whim, fince every man 

has his hobby-horfe; fuch as relieving a fuffering feliow creature, or 
contributing to the education and fupport of a poor orphan? Secondly, 
I can go into any church, within the Bills ot Mortality, without dan- 
ger of being pufhed, and fqueezed, and trod upon, and ftifled to death, ; 
as fometimes happens to thofe who follow more fathionable divers 
fions ; nay, and I can fit the whole time without fiveating in the 
leatt. 

“ Now, Sir, as I have conftantly attended to various forts of pu! 

it eloquence, I fuppofe I may pretend, without vanity, to be fome 
judge ot it. Do not, however, expect that I hall bring proofs of the a 
juitnefs of my remarks from your Ariftotles, your Tullies, or your 
Quintilians; for I ama plain common man, and if I have any fenfe, 
God knows it is only plain common ‘enfe. 

“* Let me premife that I fhall now and then make ufe of the ufual ; 
terms of divifion and fubdivifion. Such, for inftance, as thofe edi- 
fying little words, Firft, fecondly, thirdly, to conclude, to come to 
next head, and the like. Confider, Sir, I have been long ufed to this 
ftyle, and naturally run into it. 

“ Of preachers, I fhall reckon four kinds; the Fine Man, the Pretty 
Preacher, the Good ‘Textman, and the Humdrum. m 

“ Pirft then of the firft (forgive my fermonical fty!e) namely, of the 
Fine Man: 

“A ftentorophonic voice is the fyndamental excellency of your 
Fine Man—and a powerful excellence it is. I have been a witnets 
of its force. No fooner has the Fine Man uttered the pathetic and 
fignificant phrafe, ** conclude,” than I have heatd the whole row ot 

. . *< “5 . “ue ‘ 3 
matrons, in the middle aiile, with one accord cry, “ humph,” aad 
immediately fecond their exclamation with a torrent of tears, which 
flowed down their withered cheeks, interrupted only by fighs and fobs. 
The next qualification is flexibility of limbs. From this excellence 
atife thofe violent contortions of the body, that wringi:: of the 
hands, beating of the breaft, rolling of the eyes, foaming ot rhe 
mouth, and one or two more fyimptoins of madiefs, which never #21 
of gaining the applaufe of the weeping congregation. The next 
but what am I about, Sir? In truth, I cannot recollect the other ex- 
cellencies; as for fenfe, learning, argument, thefe are not to be ex- 
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pected in your Fine Man: but tien the want of thefe is abundantly fap. 
plied by noite, nonfenfe, and grimace. 

« ‘To come to my fecond head. Secondly then, as was before laid 
down, we treat of the Prerry PREACHER? 

« The Pretty Preacher is an imitator of the Fine Man. As a copy, 
he is omewhat tainter than the original. He whines, he fobs, he roars, 
but roars like any nightingale, as Shakefpeare has it. A foft effeminate 
voice, a pretty face) which is a more powertul perfuafive, than the ar- 
guments of a Chillingworth) and a white handkerchief, are the contti- 
tuent parts of a Pretty Preacher. 

“ Thefe two forts of Preachers are complete mafters of the paffions, 
without addreffing the underftanding in the leaft. In truth, I cannot 
help comparing them to a fiddler ot old time, I remember to have 
heard of at febool, who made ftocks and ftones dance minuets, and ri- 
vers run the wrong way, and played a hundred fuch pranks merely by 
the found of the fiddle ttrings. Juft in the fame manner a Fine Man, 
and a Pretty Preacher, can force the tear from the eye, and the fhilling 
from the inmott recefles of the pocket, by dint of found, which, in this 
cafe, is never the echo of fenfe. 

«* To come to my third head. Thirdly then, the Goop Texrman 
lays down good plain rules of morality, and confirms every precept 
by a quotation from holy writ, The graces of elocution he never 
aims at. Rhetorical flourifhes, new remarks, or beautiful language, 
are not to be required of him. In fhort, the intelligent part of the 
congregation will feldom find their underftandings enlightened, or their 
fancy amufed by him; but the plain fober-minced Chriftian, provided 
he can diftinguith what the preacher fays, may carry away fomething 
for his edification. 

“ To couclude with my fourth and laft head. The Humorum 
feems to confider preaching and praying as a kind of trade or work, 
which if he performs fo as to get his wages, he is fatisfied. He reads 
the liiurgy as he would read a news-paper. He endeavours neither ip 
pleaie, to ftrike, nor to convince, but thinks the duty fufliciently 
well done, if it is but according to the rubrick at the eftablifhed fea- 
fons. ‘To give him his due, he commonly preaghes the beft divinity 
in the language; tor as he is too lazy to compofe, he has nothing to 
do but make choice of the moit celebrated compofitions of others, 
He, however, murders every fentence he reads. For the moé part, 

he chufes doctrinal rather than practical difcourfes; but the mistor- 
tune is, that while he is making the myttesies as clear as the fun at 
noon-day, his audience are comsaonly afleep as faft as a charch, 1a 
a word, you may form fome «dea of this kind of Preacher, by taking 
a view of Hogarch’s pent of the fleepy congregation, where there is 
a Humdrum dectding forth, fo as effectually to intute peace and quiet 
nefs ia0 the minds of his hearers.” 

“ Here the old gentleman’s avocations obliged him to conclude the 
converiation, with expreiling a with, “ That men of virtue and 
learning, as the clergy generally are, would not let the effect of their 
excellent prayers and difcourfes, which if well delivered might reform 
thoufands, be entirely loit, by indolence or affectation.” 
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. We fhould here take leave of thefe Eflays, did we not con- Hy 
| {ult our reader’s entertainment, at fo barren a jeafon as the 
d prefent, of amufing publications, At the fame time, we muft 
frankly confefs, that, if we confulted the entertainment of our 
’ readers only, without regard to the property of the author or 
9 his bookéeller, we fhauld occafionally extra& the whole of theie 


Anonymous Effays.—At preient, therefore, we mut make a 
merit of our forbearance and indulge ourlelves only in one 
quotation more ; with which we flail now diiiniis thefe inge- 
njous and agreeable tra&ts. 
: “‘ To complain of the prefent, and to praife the pait, has fo long 
? been the favourite topic of difappointinent, or of ignorance, that every 
itricture on the degeneracy of the times is looked upon as the etfufion 
oi ill-nature, or the refult of fuperficial obfervation: but the abiur- 
dity of declamatory invective, ought not to preclude the ccol remarks 
ef truth, reafon, and experience. 

“ The practice of vice, or virtue, has indeed varied at different 
periods, rather in the mode, than in the degree; but the {tate of li- 
terature has futfered more violent revolutions ; it has fometinies thone 
with the higheft luftre, and at others has been totally overfhadowed 
with the darknefs of barbarifm. 

“ To review the ftate of learning from the earlieft periods, and to 
inyeltigate the caufes of its fluctuations, is a tafk tha: requires much 14 
Jabour, fagacity, and erudition, More moderate abilitie:, and more 
fuperficial enquiries, will, however, futlice to examine the juttice of 
the charge ot literary degeneracy in the prefent age, and it it be well 
founded, to difcover the caufes of it. j 

* It has been obferved by an ingenious writer, that as every age 
has been marked by fome peculiarity, from which it has derived its 
charaéteritlic appellation ; fo the prefent, were it to be ditinguifhed 
by a name taken from its moft prevalent humour, might be called, 
The age of authors. Certain it is, that ot late years every man has felt 
an ambition of appearing in print, from the volummous lexico- 
grapher, down to the feribbler in a pamphlet or news-paper. It is 
indeed natural to fuppofe, that of a great number of competitors, 
jome would reach the prize; that emulation might kindle enterprize, 
and that the univerfal combination of intellects might effect fome flu- 
pendous work, which would exceed all the productions of our pre- 
deceflors, and demand the admiration of the larett potterity. it has 
however been obferved, that the learning of the prefent age 1s not 
deep though diffufive, and that its productions are net excellent though 
numerous, By 

“ The multiplicity of compofitions is an argument of their hafty 
production; and haftinefg is, at lealt, a prelumpnve prow? of their 
want of merit. In this point, the literary and natural wos rclemble 
each other. The productions of nature, whether vegetable, or anumal, 
as they are either of a flow or fpeedy growth, are known ta be 
durable or trantitory, folid or unfubftantial. The oak and the ete- 
phant are long betore they attain to periection, but are itil tanger 
betore they decay ; while the butterfly and the tulip perifh as they arofe, 
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almoft within the diurnal revolution of the fun. The works of Virei] 
coft him much time and labour; but they have exifted near two thou- 
fand years univerfally admired, while the compofitions of that poet, 
who boatted he could write two or three hundred verfes while he 
itco! on one leg, were loit perhaps in‘as fhort a fpace as that in which 
they were produced, 

“ But the hafty formation of literary works in modern times, is not 
a greater obitacle to their excellence, than the mercenary motives of 
their authors. The office of intiructing mankind in morality, and of 
inform:ng them in feience, was once referved for thofe alone who were 

articularly adapted to the tafk by the impulfes of genius, by pecu- 
far opp rtunities, and by fingular application, In thefe times, hows 
ever, the profeffion of an author is become a lucrative employment, 
and is piactiied rather by thofe who feel the inconvenience of hun- 

er, than by thofe whoare ftimulated with the hope of immortality, 

ut it is a known truth, that avarice narrows the mind, and renders 
it incapable of elevated fentiments and generous enterptizes. It 
ceafes therefore to be matter of wonder, that works are deflitute of 
fpirit, when they proceed not from the noble ardour infpired 
by the love of fame, but from the frigid incitements of the love 
of moncy, 

“ The depraved tafte of readers is another caufe of the degeneracy 
of writers. They who write for the public, muft gratify the tajte 
of the public. In vain are their compolitions formed on the model of 
the bett writers, and regulated by the precepts of the moft judicious 
critics, if they conform not to the popular caprice and the miftaken 
judgment of the vulgar, In an age when the tafte for reading is uni- 
verial, many works, contemptible both in defign and execution, will 
be received, by fume readers, with diftinguifhed applaufe. The want 
of the merits of juit reafoning and pure language, is to the greate® 
part, the half-learned and the ignorant, no objection. In truth, un- 
connected thoughts, and fuperficial declamation, are congenial to 
minds unaccuftomed to accurate thinking, and infenfible of the charms 
of finifhed excellence. Hence, writers, of acknowledged abilities and 
learning, have been known, when they aimed at popularity, to re- 
linquih real excellence, and adopt a falfe taite, in oppofition to their 
own judgment. 

“ Atter all, it may not perhaps be abfurd, to attribute the come 
plaints, againit the pretent fet of authors, to ignorance, envy, and 
caprice. In every department of literature, in the gay regions of 
fancy, and in the depths of philofophy and fcience, many authors 
are there of this age and nation, who have acquired an illuftrious re 
putation by deferving it: and if they want that originality of thought 
aad folidity of learnig, which mark the produétions of our firft writers, 
yet they have a torce, elegance, and correétnefs of ftyle, unknown to 


their predeceflors.* 
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A Treatife on Man, his Intellectual Faculties and his Education. 
A Pofthumous work of M. Helvetius. Tranflated from the 
French, with Additional Notes, By IW. Hooper, M. D. 
2vol. 8vo. 128s. Law. (Continued from page 303.) 


Inthe fecond fe&ion, of this ingenious and entertaining 
work, the author difcuffes the queftion ‘* whether men, com- 
monly well organized have not, all, an equal aptitude to un- 
derftanding.” This he determines in the affirmative; endea- 
vouring to demonftrate, what he had afferted, in his former 
treatife, that all the operations of the mind are reducible to 
fenfation, ‘To prove this, he enters firft into the difference 
between the mind andthe foul; between which he makes the 
following diftin€tions. 


FIRST DIFFERENCE, 


* The foul exifts intire in the infant as well as in the adult. The 
infant, as well as the man, is fenfible of pleafure and pain, but he has 
not fo many ideas, nor confequently fo much mind or underftanding as 
the adult. Now if the infant have as much foul without having as 
mueh mind, the foul is not the mind, Jn fact, if the foul and the 
mind were one and the fame thing, to explain the fuperioriry of the 
adult over the infant, we muit admit more foul in the former, and 
agree that his foul has encreafed with his body: a fuppofition abfo- 
lutely gratuitous, and infignificant, when we diitinguifh the mind from 
the foul or principle of lite. 


SECOND DIFFERENCE. 


* ‘The foul does not leave us till death. As long as I live I have a 
foul. Is it the fame of the mind? no. I can lofe it during my life: 
becaufe, while I yet live, I can lofe my memory ; and the mind is almott 
entirely the etfeét of that taculty. The Greeks gave the name of Mre- 
mofyne to the Mother of the Mufes, becauie, being attentive obfervers 
of man, they perceived that his judgement, wit, &c, were in great 
part the produce of his memory. 

*¢ If a man be deprived of this faculty, of what can he judye? of 
fentations paft? No: he has forgot them; and of fenfations preient, it 
is neceflary to have at leaft as much memory as will give’ him an op- 
portunity of comparing them together, that is, of obferving alternae 
tively the different impreffions he feels at the prefence of two objects. 
Now, without a memory to preferve impreflions, how perceive the 
ditlerence between thofe of this initant, and thofe that the inttant be- 
fore were perceived and forgotten? There is then no compar.fon of 
ideas, no judzement, no mind, without memory. An ideot, who fics 
on the bench at his door, is only aman who has little or no memory. 
It he do not anfwer to quefiions that are afked im, it is becauie he 
does not remember the ideas affixed to the words, or that he iorgers the 
firit words of a fentence before he hears the lait. It we couiult experi- 
ence, we fhall find that it ie to the memory (whofe exitfience tuppofes 
the iaculty of perception) that man owes his ideas and his usue’ fan t- 
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ing. There can be no fenfations without a foul; but without a me. 
snory there can be no experience, no comparifon of objects, no ideas: 
a man would be the fame in his old aze that he was in bis infaner, A 
man is reputed an idect when he is ignorant ; but he is only really { 
when his memory nolonger excrts its functions. Now, without lofing 
our foul, we can lofe our memory; as by a Sail, an apoplexy, or orher 
accident of the like nature. The mind, thereicre, ditfers eflentially 
from the foul, as we can lofe the one and ilili live, and the other is nut 
loft but with life itfelr. 


THIRD DIFFERENCE. 


¢ T have faid, that the mind af man is compofed of an afemblage 
of ideas. ‘There is no mind without ideas, 

‘6 Js it the fame with the foul? No: neither thought nor under. 
flanding are neceflary to its exiftence. As long as man is fev b)e. Le 
has a foul. It is therefore the faculty of perception that forms it: ef- 
fence. Deprive the foul of what does not properly belong to it, that is 
of the fuculty of remembrance, and what faculry is leit it? Tho: of 
pereeption. It then does not even preiervé a confcioulnefs of is own 
exiftence, becaufe that confcioufnels fuppotes a concatenation ot ideas, 
and confequently a memory. Such is.the ttate of the foul, when it 
has yet no ule of the faculty of remembrance. 

‘© We may loic our memory by a blow, a fall, or a difeafe. Is the 
foul deprived of this faculty? It muft then, without a miracle, or the 
exprefs wiil of God, find itéelf in the fame ttate of imbecillity it was in 
the human animalcule. Thought, therefore, is not abfolutely necef- 
fary to the exiflence of the foul. The foul then, is in us nothing but 
the faculty of perceiving, and this is the reafon why, as Locke and 
experience prove, all our ideas come to us by the fenfes. 

“ It is to my memory I owe the comparifon of my ideas and my 
judgements, and to my ‘oul I owe my fenfations. It is therefore pro- 
perly my fenfations, and not my thoughts, as Defcartes aflerts, that 
prove to me the exiftence of my foul. But what is the faculty of per- 
ception in man? is it immortal and immaterial? Of this human reafon 
is ignorant, and revelation initructs us. Perhaps it will be objected, 
that if the foul be nothing more than the faculty of perception, its ac- 
tion, like that of one body’s ftriking another, 1s conttantly neceflary, 
and that the foul in this cafe mutt be regarded as mercly pailive. So 
Mallebranche believed, and his fyitem has been publicly taught. It 
the theologians ot the prefentday condemn it, they will fall into a con- 
tradiction with themfeives that will certainly fomewhat embarrafs them. 
For the reft, as men are born without ideas of virtue, vice, &c. what- 
ever fyiiem the theologians adopt, they will never prove that thought 
is the eflence of the foul; and that the foul, or the faculty of fenfa- 
tion, cannot exiit in us, without its being put in action, that is to fay, 
without our having either ideas or fenfations. 

‘¢ The organ exifts, when it does not found. Man is in the fame 
ttate with the organ, when in his mother’s womb; or when, overcome 
with labour, and not troubled by dreams, he is buried ina protound 
fleep. If all our ideas moreover, can be ranged under fome of the 
ciailes of our knowledge, and we can live without having any ideas of 
mathematics, 
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mathematics, phyfics, morality, mechanics, &c. it is then not meta- 
phylically in:poflible to havc a foul without having any ideas, 

« The favages have litle knowledge, they have neverthelefs fouls. 
There are fome of them who have no ideas of juttice, nor even words 
to exprefs that idea. “Chey fay, that a man deat and dumb, having 
fuddenly acquired his hearing and fpeech, contefied, that betore his 
cure, he had no idea of God or of death. 

“ The King of Proffia, Prince Henry, Hume, Voltaire, &c. have 
no more foul than Bertier, Lignac, Seguy, Gauchat, &c. The for- 
mer, however, have minds as fuperior to the latter, as they have to 
monkeys, and other animals that are expofed in public fhews. 

« Pompignan, Chaumeix, Caveirac, &c. have certainly very little 
underitanding: however, we always fay of them, he fpeaks, he writes, 
and even he hasa foul. Now, if by having very little underftanding, 
a man has not the lefs foul; ideas make no part of it: they are not ef- 
fential toits being. The foul, therefore, may exift independent of all 
ideas, and of ail underftanding. 

“ Let us here recapitulate the moft remarkable differences between 
the foul and the mind. 

“ The firft is, that we are born with a perfect foul, but not with a 
perfect mind. 

** The fecond, that we can lofe our mind, or underftanding, while 
we yet live, but that we cannot lofe the foul but with life itfelf. 

‘* The third, that thought is not neceffary to the foul’s exiitence. 

“ Such was doubtlefs the opinion of the theologians, when they 
maintained, aiter Ariitotle, that it was to the fenfes the foul owed its 
ideas. Let it not be imagined, however, that the mind can be confi- 
dered as eniirely independent of the foul. Without the faculty of fen- 
fation, memory, the productive power of the mind, would be without 
functions, itsvould be of no effect *, The exittence of our ideas and 
our mind, fuppofes that of the faculty of fenfation, This taculty ts 
the foul itfelf: from whence I conciude, that if the foul be not the 
mind, the mind is the effect of the foul, or the faculty of fenfation ‘ 

n 


* The Treatife on the Mind, fays, that memory is nothing more than a 
continued, but weakened fenfation. In fact, the memory is nothing more 
than the effect of the faculty of fenfation. 

+ I thall be afked, perhaps, what is the faculty of fenfation, and what 
produces this phenomenon in us? The following is the opinion of a cele- 
brated Englith chemilt, on the foul of animals: “ We find, fays he, in 
“* bodies, two forts of properties, the exiftence of one of which is perma~ 
“ nent and unalterable; fuch are its impenetrability, gravity, mobility, &c. 
Thefe qualities appertain to phyfics in general.” . 

There are in the fame bodies other properties, whofe tranfient and fugi- 
tive exiftence is by turns produced and detiroyed by certain combinations, 
analy{es, or motions in their interior parts. Thefe forts of properties form 
the difterent branches of natural hiftory, chemiftry, &c. and belong to par 
ticular parts of phyfics. . : 

Iron, for example, is a compofition of a phlogifton and a particular 
earth. In this compofite ftate it is fubjet to the attractive power of the 
magnet. When this iron is decompoted, that property vanifhes : the mag- 
Det has no influence over a ferruginous.earth deprived of its ne 
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In the next chapter the author proceeds to treat of the ems 
ployment of the mind, the objects on which it aéts, and the 
modes of its ation. There is little propriety, however, in 
confidering the mind as an agent; after having declared it to 
be merely an aflemblage of ideas. Hume and others, indeed, 
have placed the mind nearly in the fame point of view : that 
of every man being characterifed, if not defined, by his pecu- 
liar fyftem of thinking. But an aflemblage of ideas or a fyf- 
tem of thinking cannot with propriety be confidered as a phy- 
fical agent *, We fhould rather adopt Dr. Prieftley’s notion 
in regard to the mind, viz. that of its confifting of the aflem- 
blage or fyftem of the organs of fenfation. In which cafe, 
though a compound object, it has a real and phyfical exiftence, 
— With this corre&tion, in the definition of the agent, our au- 
thor may be faid to proceed with propriety enough in refpe& 
to the modes of its agency. 

«¢ All the operations of the mind are reducible to the obferving of 
the refemblances and differences, the agreements and difagreements 
that objects have among themfelves and with us. The juftnefs of the 
mind or judgement depends on the greater or lefs attention with which 
its obfervations are made. 


When a metal is combined with another fubftance, as a vitriolic acid, 
this union deitroys in like manner in iron the property of being attraéted by 
the magnet. 

Fixed alkali, and a nitrous acid have each of them feparately an infinity 
of different qualities ; but when they are united, there does not remain any 
veftige of thofe qualities, they cach of them then ferment with nitre. 

In the common heat of the atmofphere, a nitrous acid will difengage it- 
felf from all other bodies, to combine with a fixed alkali.» 

If this combination be expofed to a degree of heat, proper to put the 
nitre into a red fufion, and any inflammable matter be added to it, the ni- 
trous acid will abandon the fixed alkali, to unite with the inflammable fub- 
ftance, and in the aét of this union arifes the elaltic force whofe eifects are 
to furprifing in gunpowder, 

All the properties of fixed alkali are deftroyed, when it is combined with 
fand, and formed into glafs, whofe tran{parency, indiffolubility, electric 
power, &c. are, if I may be allowed the expreffion, fo many new creations, 
pr are produced by this mixture, and deftroyed by the decompofition of 

Jafs. 
. Now in the animal kingdom, why may not organization produce in like 
manner that fingular quality we call the faculty of fenfation? All the phe- 
nomena that relate to medicine and natural hiftory, evidently prove that this 
a is in animals nothing more than the refult of the ftructure of their 
ies; that this power begins with the formation of their organs, lafts as 
long as they fubfift, and is at laft deftroyed by the diffolution of the fame 
organs. 
if the metaphyficians afk me, what then becomes of the faculty of fenfa- 
tion in an animal? ‘That which becomes, I fhould anfwer them, of the qua- 
lity of we the magnet in iron that is decompofed. 

* We fhould almoft as foon adopt the abfurdity, of the exiftence of a 

fimple thinking fubftance, as that of the ation of a compound body of 
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« Would I know the relations certain objects have to each other? 
What do I do? I place before my eyes, or prefeni to my memory, two 
or more of thefe objects; and then I compare them, But wo it is *his 
comparifon 2, It is an alternate and attention. obf-rvation of the different in 
prefions thofe objects, prefent or abfent, make on me. ‘Yhis obiervation 
made, I judge, that is, I make an exact report of the impretlions I 
have received. 

« Am I, for example, much interefted to diftinguith between two 
fhades of the fame colour, that are almoft indiftinguifsable; I examin 
along time and fucceffively, two pieces of cloth tinged with thofe two 
thades. J compare them, thatis, Iregard them alternatively, Tam very 
attentive to the different impreffions the reflected rays of thefe two pat- 
terns make on my eyes, and I at laft determine, that one of them is of 
a deeper colour than the other; that is to fay, I naake an exact report 
of the impreffions I have received. Every other judge:icnt would be 
fale, All judgement therefore is nothing more than a recital of ibe 
two fenfations, either actually proved, or preferucd in my memory. 

* When I obferve the relation objects have to me, Lam ia like man 
ner attentive to the impreffions I receive. Thefe impreffivns are either 
agreeable or difagrecable. Now in either cafe what :t is to jucze ? 
Yo tell what I feel, Am I ftruck on the head? Is the pain violeni? 
The fimple recital of what I feel forms my judgement. 

“ T fhall only add one word to what I have here faid, which is, that 
with regard to the judgements formed on the relations objects nave to 
eich other, orto us, there is a difference, which though of licile im- 
portance in appearance, deferves however to be remarked. 

“ When we are to judge of the relation objects have to each other, 
we mutt have at leatt two of them beiore oureyes. But whea we judye 
of the relation an object has to ourfelves, it is evident, as every object 
can excite a fenfation, one alone is fuflicient to produce a judgement. 

“ From this obfervation I conclude, that every atlertion concerning 
the relation of objects to each other, fuppofes a comp rifun of thole 
objects; every comparifon a trouble; every troubie, an cflicacious mo- 
tive totake it. But on the contrary, when we are to ovierve she reia- 
tion of an objet to ourfelves, that is to fay, a fenfation, thar ‘enfation, 
if it belively, becomes itfelf the efficacious motive to excite our attens 
tion, 

“ Every fenfation of this kind carries therefore conttantly with it a 
judgement. I thall not ttop longer at this ob!ervation, but repeat, 
agreeable to what Ll have fuid above, that in every cale to yudge, is to 
feel, 

“ This being fettled, ail the operations of the mind are reduced to 
mere fenfations. Why then admic in man a faculty of judging ciliinct 
from the faculty of fenfation? Bur this is the general opinion: Town 
it; and it even ought to be fo. We fay, I perceive, and 1 compare ; 
there is therefore in man a faculty of judging and comparing, dittinct 
hom the faculty of fenfation. ‘This method of reafoning is fuflicient to 
unpofe on the greatett pari of mankisd. However, to fhew its fallacy, 
itis only neceflary to fix a clear idea to the word compare. Wivu this 
word is properly elucidated, it will be found to expreis no one real ope- 
tation ot the mind; that the buiinefs of comparing, as 1 have betore 
Vou, WV", Uu faid, 
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1, is nothing elfe than rend. img eure Maes attentive to the aiffercat litte 





oC} Tons excihid in us by ol jects as ua ly beyore our eyes, OF prejert io our ites 


mary and «x onfeqnently that tna Salaehe is nothing more than pro- 
OUuN cg of Seu ativits fit - 
In the fucce eding chapter our author treats of fuch pilge- 
ments as refult fiora the comperifon of eras that are alsftracteds 
mncluding that every zdea and every rement nay be re duced 
toa fenfatio n— Ve have no other ol Jon to this concluf ion, 
than that it carries with it the appearance of an attempt to de- 
orade the mind; when we might with equal truth and propriety 
proceed to dign.fy the body. For, notwithftanding the fup- 
poted i luflration in a foregoing note, the nature of fenfation i is 
py no means clearly defined Gra minting that thought is no mor 
ian a comp! ‘icated and refined fpecies of fonfetiin, the effeat 
of the organization of the animal ; it is not the effeé& of fuch 
aw Modiiication as diftingu ifhes the greeny from the cor poreal fa- 
culties. ‘This writer fays, indeed, that all fentfation is mate- 
‘al: but what can he mean by this? By material he muft furely 
mean corporeal; as by matter, according to the general accep- 
tation of the word (and he gives us no other), is meant fome- 
taing inert and infenfible. ” By corporcal, alto, can be meant 
viiag more than fomething arting g merely from the organi- 
ation of fuch matter. Now igs organiz: tlon, on which cOr= 
uaa fen fibility dey rends, 1s Hot, as “ulually fappoted, indepen- 
dent on that which is ulually dienitied with the title of men- 
ial faculty. To the nerves, on account of their irritability, is 
mputed the faculty of feeling; and yct the moft irritable nerve 
ian animal body 1s totally infenfible, if the organs of reflec- 
on are dormant or inattentive. It is not the moi fication of 
the matter, or tubflance, compofing any part of the body, that 
icaders it capable of fenfation. An pi se incapable ‘of re- 
jcoion is incapable of feeling. That capacity in many ani-' 
mals is very little indeed, 7 he beautiful lincs of Shaked peare, 
11 Meaiure for Mcafure, are, therefore, more poctical than 
liue, 


————- the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal tufferance feels 2 pang as great 
As wuen a giant dies. 


Corporeal fenfibility depends much more on mental reficétion 
tran moft people are aware of : nor is mental reficétion to be 
iways excited, as — author fuppofes, by the forcible im- 
vrefions of externa | objedts. In trances and profound fle ep, 
the human body has been found infenfible to attempts at in- 
licting the keene& torture. OF this our author appears, ne- 
verthelets, 
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verthelefs, to be apprized, though it leads him into a moft 
egrevious blunder. 

« Sheeare,” fays he, * moments when the ftrongeft fenfations 
are, £9 to 1ay, imperceptible. I fight, and am wounded, I continu 
the combat, and perceive not my wound. Why? Becaute the love ot 
pieterva viva, rage, and the motion given to my blood, render me in- 
fenfi le to the ftroke that at another time would have fixed all my at- 
tent.” : 

Waat is this, but to fay that a man may be infenfille to the 
firange? fenfation! A wound is not a fenfation, though it may 
be the caule of many pain ful ones; but they do not exift cil! 
thy are tel: nor can they be felt, till they receive exiftence 
fron the faculty of retection, Corporsal fenfation, therefore, 
des not precede menta refletion, as Mr. Locke and others 
have taught, but follows from and is s de ependent on it. Ar the 
fame time, we would ‘have .t obicrved, at we make no jucn 
eflential diftinétion between the men a3 orporeal faculties 
as philofophers generally do: regarding say as “he effets of 
the different modifications of one and the fame potential tub- 
ftance ; or rather of many homogencous powers or fubfiances, 

For the preceding reafons, we muft, therefore, objet to 
this writer s argument, when he maintains that, the more for- 
cible the direét “impreffion of external objedts, on the organs of 
fenie, the greater impreflion they make on the mind, [he 
fame objection lies to his fappofing that, the defire of corpo- 
real p'eature, or of octting rid of fome bodily pain, is the fole 
notive of mental attention. 

All coapene of obj ts with each other,” fays he, ** fuppofes 
attention, all attention a trouble, and all se tg a motive for exerting 
i. Ut there couid exift a man without de! » he would not compare 
any objects, or pronounce gny judgement.’ 

We admit that mere curiafty is in man a natural appetite ; 
the wi th to gratify it, thereto: e, may be called a & fire, nay 
the want of being able to do it a tre uble 3 but can either the 
wilh or the gratiication of it, be properly called animal fenta- 
tions, and ranked under the head of corporcal fenfibility ? ?’ We 
think not. Our author’s attempt, however, to impute all 
human ation to motives of mere corporeal icatagen is inge- 
nious, and in ma-.y cafes confiftent with truth. 

cerporoal fenfibility, fays he, is the iole a of our ac- 
tions, our thoughts, — our paffions. "This affertion he en- 
deavours to prove and illuftrate as follows.— 


£Ac.t=2z. 

“ Tt is to clothe himfelf, and adorn his miitrefs, or his wife, to pros 
cure them amufements, nourifh himfelt and his family, in a word to 
enjoy the pleaiures atiached to the gratification ol bodily detires that 
Juz the 
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the artizan and the peafant thinks, contrives, and labours, Corporea 
den\ibility is therefore the fole mover of man, he is confequently fuf- 
cepnibie, as I am going to prove, but of two forts of pleafures and 
pans, the one are prelent bodily pains and pleafures, the other are the 
pains and pleaiures of forefight or memory, 


P A I N. 


« Iknow but two forts of pain, that we feel, and that we forefee, 
I die af hunger; I icel a prefent pin. I ftorefee that I hall foon die 
of hunger. I teel a piin by forefight, the firength of whoie impreffion 
is in proportion to the proximity and feverity of the pain. The crimi- 
nal who is going to the feattold, feels yet no torment, but the fore- 
fight, that makes his-prefent punifhment, is begun. 


R EMOR §& E., 


* Remorfe is nothing more than a forefight of bodily pain, to 
which fome crime has expofed us: and is cenfequently the effect of bo- 
dily fenfibiliry. We tremble at the defcripion of the flames, the 
wheels, the fiery fcourges, that the heated imagination of the painter 
or the poet reprefents. Is a man without fear, and above the law? he 
feels no remorfe from the comimiffion of a wicked action; provided, 
however, rhathe have not previoufly contracted a virtuous habit; for 
then he will not purfue a contrary conduct, without feeling an uneafi- 
nefs, a fecret inquietude, to which is alio viven the name of remorle. 
Experience tell us, that every action which does not expofe us to legal 
punifhment, or to difhonour, is an action performed in general with- 
out remorie, Solon and Plato loved women and even boys, and 
avowed ite Theit was not punifhed in Sparta; and the Lacedamonians 
robbed without remorfe. ‘The princes of the Eaft can, with impunity, 
load their {ubjects with taxes, and they do it effectually. ‘The inquiti- 
tor can, with impunity, burn whoever does not think as he does, on 
certuin metaphyfical points, and it is without remorfe that he gluts his 
vengeance by hideous torments, for the flight offence that is given to 
his vanity by the contradiction of a Jew or an Infidel. Remerfe, 
therefore, owes its exiftence to the fear of punifhment or of fhame, 
which is always reducible, as I have already faid, to a bodily fenfation. 


FRIEN DS HIP. 


** Tt is in like manner, from bodily fenfibility, the tears flow that 
bathe the urn of my friend. I lament the lofs ot the man whofe con- 
verfation reacved me froin difquietude, from that difayreeable fenfation 
of the foul, w sich actually produces a bodily pain: I deplore him who 
expoled his lite and fortune to fave me from forrow and deflruétion ; 
who was ince!/antly employed in promoting my felicity, and increafing 

: it by every fort of pleature. When a man enters into himfelf, when 
he examines the bottom ot his foul, he perceives nothing in all thefe 
fentiments but the development of bodily pain and pleafure. What 
cannot this pain produce? It is by thls means the magiitrate enchains 
vice, and difarms the ailailin, 
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« There are two forts of pleafures, as there are two forts of pains: 
the one is the prefent bodily pleafure, the other is that of forefight. 
Does a man love fine flaves and beautiful paintings? If he difcover a 
treafure, he is tranfported. He does not, however, yet feel any bodily 
pleafure, you will fay : it is true; but he gains at that moment, the 
means of procuring the objects of his defires. Now this forefight of an 
approaching pleafure, is in fact an actual pleafure: for without the 
jove of fine flaves and paintings, he would have been enturely uncon- 
cerned at the difcovery of the treafure. 

“ The pleafures of forefight, therefore, conflantly fuppofe the exift- 
ence of the pleafures of the fenfes. It is the hopes of enjoying my 
miftrefs to-morrow that makes me happy to-day. Forefight or memory 
convert into an actual enjoyment the acquifition of every means pro- 
per to procure pleafure. From what motive in fact co I feel an agree- 
able fenfation every time I obtain a new degree of efteem, of impor- 
tance, riches, and above all, of power? It is becauie 1 efteem power 
as the moit fure means of increafing my happinels. 


PO W E R., 


“ Men love themfelves: they all detire to be happy, and think their 
happinefs would be complete, if they were invetted with a degree of 
power fufficient to procure them every fort of pleaiure. The love of 
power therefore takes its fource trom the love of pleafure. 

“ Suppofea man abfolutely infenfible. But, it will be faid, he mutt 
then be without ideas, and confequently a mere ftatue. Be it fo: but 
allow that he may exift, andeven think. Of what confequence would 
the feepter of a monarch be to him? None. In fact, what could the 
moit immenie power add to the felicity of a man without feeling? 

“ Tf power be fo coveted by the ambitious, it is as the mean of ac- 
quiring pleafure. Power is like gold, a money. The effect of power, 
and of a bill of exchange is the tame. If I be in pofieifion of tuch a 
bill, L receive at London or Paris a hundred thoufand crowns, and 
confequently all the:pleafures that fum can procure. Am I in poftef- 
ion of a letter of authority or command? I draw in like manner trom 
my fellow-citizens, a like quantity of provifions cr pleafures- The 
eliects of riches and power are in a manner the fame: for riches are 
power,’ 


34t 


All this, as we have obferved, is ingenious; but it is far 
from being philofophically true. The pleafure we enjoy by 
anticipation, or, as our author terms it, forcfight, 1s not cor- 
poreal but mental, if he will admit of any dift-nétion between 
them. ‘They are the pieafures of imagination and not of fen- 
fation—In receiving a hundred thoutand crowns he fays, he 
enjoys all the pieaiures that fum can procure. {n imagination 
he may, though in faét he does not. The mifer may in rap- 
tures count over the bags of goid in his iron cheft; but, if to 
iccure the enjoyment of fuch ideal pleafure, he were obliged 

to 
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to bear fuch cheft upon his back, his feeble loins would fink 
under its weight, and give the lie to corporeal fenfibility, 

That the love of corporeal pleafure and ‘he fear of corporeal 
pain are powerful motives of actin, we prefume not to dey; 
but what does this doétrine refolve itfelf into but the old «,e 
of felf-love. ‘© Men love themfelves and defire to be happy.” 
Granted; but whence this love and this defre? Admit even 
that human ‘iappinefs confifts in corporeal pleafures, nd that 
the defire of attaining it be the motive of human aétion; it 
does not thence follow chat fuch defire fhould be the fole cause 
of our thought. and paffions. Granting that the intercft. as 
our author terms it, which induces us to think, and which, he 
fays, is founded on our love ef happinets, be the real motive 
of our actions, it cannot be merely the effect of bodily fenfibi- 
lity, unlefs that love of happine{s be fo too. But can the pai- 
fions and appetites depend for exiftence on the objeéts of their 
gratification? We might 2« well affirm that hunger and thisft 
proceed from the pofleifion of vidtuals and drink. 

It is not unjuftly, however, that our author confiders the 
defire of gratifying the fenfes, as a powerful motive to human 
action, 

“© The fptings of action in man,” fays he, ** are corporeal pains 
and pleaiures. Why is uunger the mott habitual principle of his acti- 
vity ? Becaufe among all bis wants it is that which returns the mot 
frequently and commands the moil imperioufly. It is hunger and the 
difliculty of appeating it, that give to the carniverous animals of the 
foreit fo much fuperiority of intellect over the grazing herds. It is 
hunger that furnifhes the former with a hundred ingenious methods of 
attacking and furprifing their game. It is hunger that keeps the fa- 
vages for fix morths together on the lakes, and in the woods: teaches 
them to bend the bow, to weave their nets, and fet the {nares tor their 
prey. Tris hunger alio that among the polifhed nations puts the people 
in action, teaches them to cultivate the land, learn an arttul trade, and 
filla difficult employ. but in the exerci‘e of theie employs each one 
forgets the motive that made him undertake it; for che mind 1s occu- 
pied, not with the want, but with the means of appealing it. The 
difficulty is not to eat, but to provide the repatt. 

** Pleafure and pain are, and always will be, the only principles of 
action in man. It heaven had provided for all his wants ; if nourifh- 
ment proper for the body had been, like air and water, an element of 
nature, man would have been for ever wrapt up in tloth. 

“* Hunger, and confequently pain, is the principle of activity in the 
por, that is of the greateit number: and pleafure is the principle of 
activity in thofe who are above indigence, that is, the rich. Now, 
among all the pleafures, that which without doubt a¢ts the moft forci- 
bly on us, and communicates the greateft energy to the foul, is the 
love of women, Nature, by attaching the grearelt intoxication to the 

enjoyment 
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esjovment of them, intended to make them one of the moft powerful 
principles of our a Tivity. : 

* « No paffion produces greater changes in man: its empire extends 
even to brutes. The timid animal that trembles at the approach of 
another that is even weaker than ittelf, becomes animated by love. At 
the command of love he ftops, fhakes off every fear, attacks and de- 
jeats his equals, or even his fuperiors in ftrengthe ‘There are no dan- 
gers, no labours by which love can be difmayed. It is the fpring of 
lie, In proportion as its defires die away, man lofes his activity ; 
and by degrees, death deprives him of every other fenfation. 

“ Corporeal pleafure and pain are the real and only fiprings cf all 
government. We do not properly defire glory, riches, and honours, 
but the pleafures only of which glory, riches, and honours, are the re- 
prefentatives ; and whatever men may fay, while we give the workinan 
money that he may drink, to excite him to labour, we muit acknow- 
ledge the power that the pleafures of the fenfes have over us.” 


In fine, our author’s doétrine is that ** Man is a machine 3 
which being put in motion by corporeal fenfibility, ought to 
perform all it executes. {tis the wheel, that moved by a tor- 
rent, raifes the piftons, and with them the water defigned to 
be thrown into the bafon prepared to receive it.”—But neither 
is the affertion true or the allufion apt; if, by man’s being a 
machine, we adopt the ideas of the materialift. If Man be 
confidered as a machine, it fhould be rather asa /piritual than 
a material one. His principle of a€tion is innate, and does not 
proceed from the external caufes that excite his corporeal fenfi- 
bility. There is a wide difference between the love of plea- 
fure and averfion to pain, the general motive of all his ations, 
and his acquired attachment to, or defire after, particular pains 
and pleafures, arifing from his corporeal fenfibility. ‘The for- 
mer is a metaphyfical principle independent of experience, the 
latter a phyfical motive derived from habit. Man is a felf- 
moving wheel, poffefied of an internal principle of motion ; 
and not a wheel moved by an external torrent, as our author 
fuppofes. External caufes, indeed, more powerful than his 
innate principle of a€tion, may counteraét and even over-power 
fuch principle: but they are not, therefore, the /ole cauies of 
his a€tion, The voluntary motion of a man, in walking, may 
be checked ; nay he may be involuntarily carried a contrary 
Way, by the force of the wind, water, or other means: but 
are we, therefore, to conclude his voluntary motion equally 
mechanical? Surely not! 


(To be continued.) 
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A Traé& on the Law of Nature and Principles of Aion in Man, 
By Granville Sharp. 8vo. 4s. White, 


(Continued from p. 256.) 


Having afferted the actual exiftence of the devils, our author 
proceeds to illuftrate their efficacy and mode of ation. Thefe 
he confines to human beings only ; the brutes, he obferyes, 
having never been fubje&t to fpiritual delufions, or to be 
a€tuated by infernal {pirits, fince the time that the ferpent de- 
ceived our firft parent. His remarks on this head, turning on 
the fubje& of fuicide, are fometvhat fingular. 

*¢ How common is it for Men to lift their hands againft their own 
life, and deliberately to exclude themfelves from all pollibility of re- 
pentarce ? It muft be allowed indeed, that real Madze/i, or Lunacy, 
and other zatura! diltenpers and phrenzies, are frequently the Prin 
ciples of Adon which occafion Suicide ; but we have too many inftancs 
of dl berate Seif mrrJter, wherein no fuch natural caufes can with juf- 
tice be alledged, though generally afligned by the coroner’s juries, 
through a falie notion of mercy, which inclines them to adopt the 
erroneous maxim, that ** all Men are mad who kill themfelves.” But 
nothing is more taife! 

« It the Brute Creat.on were equally liable to voluntary deaths, Su 
tide might with more p»bability be attributed to natural caufes only, 
as they are almoft equally liable to dfempers; but herein appeas a cue 
pital diftinction between Human Nature and that of Brutes. None ot 
the Brure Crearion ever violate the waiverfal Principle of Se.r- 
Love, which the Divine Author of Nature has given them for their 
prefervation ! And though Maw is alfo endowed with the fame Prin 
ciple, as 1 have already fhewn, yet the very BrutTEs make fo much 
better ule of it than Man, that in them we diftinguith the fame Prin- 
ciple, even by anocher name, and call it Instrncr—aa Instinct 
of Seif prefervation—an Inflind, becaufe it is never violated, How are 
we to account for this teeming Superiority in the Brutes? Why 
fhoild Human Nature be more fubject to Depraviiy than they 
are? Max, who, in addition to that zatural light with which he was 
endowed at the time of his creation, has fince acquired an additional 
power of difcernment and prudence for his prefervation, even a Divine 
Knowledge ot Goon and Evit, that he “ may kuoaw bow to refufe the 
Evit, and chufé the Goon ;” and yet is in general infinitely more de- 
praved than the very Brutes! Let any reatonable Man confider how 
umpoilile it is, by zatural caufes, to account for fo extraordinary a 
circumitance ! That Man, endowed with fuch a fuperiority of Know- 
ledge tor SELF-PRESERVATION, and alfo endowed with Se/f-/ove in 
common with the reit of the creation, fhould yet be fubject to fuch 
monitrous depravity, as to lofe all fenfe of both, while the Brures 
are never known to violate that univerfal Principle, Se//-/ove! except 


it be for a reafonadle caufi, that they rifk their own lives in defence of 
their young, to preierve them fpecies, or throvgh gratitude, as dogs 
£ will 
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will defend their mafters, which furely is no depravity! To what 
extraordinary caufe then fhall we attribute this very fingular fupe- 
riority of Bruresin a circumftance fo neceflary to happinets. The 
caufe is obvious, Brures have never been fubject to /piritual delufions, 
or to be actuated by infernal Spirits, fince the time that the ferpent des 
ceived our firft parents !” 

Mr. Sharp, indeed, is not unaware of the celebrated in- 
fence, fet forth in the Gof-el, in which the devils entered 
into the herd of fWine; which leads him to the confideration 
of the cafe of the Gadarene demoniacs. 

“ There is no inflance, I believe, fince that time, of brutes being 
really actuated by evil fpirits, except one ; and thar was (be plealed to 
obferve) by expre!s permiilion of our Lord himfelf, viz. when the 
Devils entered into the fwine by the lake of Gennefareth. For it ap- 
pears, that the demons had no power to enter into the animals, till our 
Lord had exprefsly granred it: for—** the devils befought him, faying, 
“ If thou caft us out, fuffer us to go away into the herd of fwine, and 
“he faid unto them, Go.” The permiflion being thus gained, the 
animals immediately acquired a new “ Principle of Action,” too fimi- 
larto that which actuates poor abandoned finners among Men (as 
when the devil entered Judas, and led him, not only to betray his 
Lord, but to punifh the horrid treafon with his own hands, contrary to 
every conceivable natural Principle of Action) fo the unhappy brutes 
by Gennefareth were no fooner tubjected, like mankind, to the bon- 
dage of infernal fpirits, than they immediately loft that pri:ciple cf 
felf-love, which in them (becaufe never violated but at this particular 
time) is called Inftinét; and by the immediate conlequence of that 
lofs, they have afforded us a notable example of the banetul effects of 
diabolical infpiration.” 

To this paffaze our author fubjoins, in a very long note, a 
reply (if we may fo call it) to Mr. Farmer’s Effay on the 
Demoniacs, as well as to his traét on our Saviour’s tempta- 
tion in the Wildernefs.—Now, as thefe trats have lately much 
engaged the attention of theological readers, we fha'l, apolo- 
gizitg for our incapacity to make a fatisfa€tory abttra&t, give 
an extract of the whole note. 

“ This particular cafe of the Gadarene Demoniacks has been violently 
attacked by the oppofers of the common received dotirine concerning 
the reality of demoniacal poffellions. ‘Three very eminent and learned 
men among them, for inftance, have endeavoured to accommodate to 
their own notions the evangelical hiftory of this matter, and by the 
failure of their feveral attempts have proved, that the literal meaning 
of the terms in which the Evangelifis have related the feveral circum 

ances of that cafe (and no leis than three Evangeliiis out of the tour 
have mentioned it) cannot potligly be fet afide, without raifing up in 
ts ftead the moft glaring abfurdities; One of thefe gentlemen (not- 
Withttanding his own errors) has very fully and juftly cenfured the mi- 
ferable fhift to which the other two learned men were reduced, in at- 
tempting to defend their own groundiets hypothefis. 
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© A farther argument (fays he) in favour of real poffeffions, is.taken 
* from the deftruction of the herd of fwine, which the Demons are 
* {aid to have extered, and ftimulared to inftantancous madnefs. This 
* cafe is confidered by fome’ continues he ‘ as a decifive proof of the 
* power of Demons, both over the human and brutal race, and is 
. thought even to have been purpofely defigned by Providence to re- 
* fute the oppofite opinion, To enervate this argument, Dr. Sykes 
* fucgefied, and Dr. Lardner ftrenuoutly contended, that the fwine 
* were {righted by the two madmen, and fo driven down the preci- 
* pice into the fea, On the other hand? (fays he) ¢ the advocates for 
* the common hypothefis infift upon it, (to my apprehenfion’ [con- 
tinues he} ¢ with great reafon,) that it was impoffible for two men, 
“ however fierce, to put fo vait a herd of {wine as two thoutand into 
motion in an inflant, and tocaufe them all to rufh with violence dowa 
a precipice inio the fea; twine, contrary to the narure of moft other 
animals, running different ways when they are driven. Butthis part 
of the controverfy might well be {pared ; it not appearing from the 
hiftsry, that the men ever icll upon the herd, or made any attempt 
to drive them into the iea, Nay, the hiiiory expretly refers their 
*defiruétion to a dificrent caule trom the behaviour of the madmen,’ 
An Effay on the Demoniacks of the New Tefiament. p. 280, 281. 
Many other infurmountable cbjectiens are alledged by the fame inge- 
nious writer, and may be feen at large in pages 283 to 290, if what 
' have alrecdy quoied thouid not be thought amply fufficient to contute 
a! the groundle{s iuppofition of the other two learned men. And be very 

juftly concludes thercupon—t I 
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or thefe reafons,’ fays he, ¢ { cannot 
* accede to the opinion of thoie iearned writers, who afcribe the def- 
* truction of the fwine to the maimen.’ But then (unfortunately for 
himfelt) he immediately adds—* Neithei’ fays he, ‘ can I fee any juit, 
* ground for afcribing it to the agency of Demons.’ p. 291. 

“ He tells eliewhere, that € what is callcd the ejection of demons, is 
“the cafe of a natural diforder,’ p 178 and s8g—* that there never 
“ was, nor can be, a real Deimon:ack,’ p. 240=—* that the Demoniacks 
 fpoken of in the New Teilament were all cither madmen or epilep- 
* ticks,’ Prop. vi. p, g2.--And, with vefpect to the particular cale be- 
* fore us, he aflerts, that ‘all that can be inferred from their’ (the 
Evangelitts) ¢ faying,’ that ‘* the demons came out of the men, and 
entered into the herd of fine,” ‘is, that the madnefs of the former 
* was transferred to the latter, in the fame fenfe as’ * the leprofy of 
** Naaman was to cleave to Gehazi, and to his feed for ever.” p. 292+ 
He allows, however, ‘ what a learned writer’, fays he, * contends for, 
* that in the cafe before us,’ ** the power of imagination could have no 
« place.” It was never faid, that the fwine fancied themfelves poflef- ~ 
‘fed; their diforder, I admit,’ fays this author, ‘ was real, but not 
“therefore demoniacal. So great a miracle as that wrought upon 
* them,’ continues he, can be afcribed to no other agency than that of 
* God,’ p. 293. 

Certain it is, that no created being whatfoever, whether good of 
evil, vifible or invilible, can have any power to act without the know- 
ledge and permiflion of the Almighty; but, at the fame time, we mutt 
semember, that there is a very material difference between “ the 
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& agency of God,” and the permiffion of God.—God is, indeed, faid 
todo what he only permits, as I have elfewhere remarked (fee notes 
in pages 134 to 137) and he fometimes grants his permiflion to very 
unworthy agents, both fpiritual and temporal, which act with views 
and intentions very oppolite to the actual purpoles of God, that are 
really etfected by their actions; for the hiitories of all nations futti- 
ciently teltify, that even the vices and mialicious difpofitions of the 
enemies both to God and man, are frequently permitted to act as in- 
ftruments of divine vengeance (fee my Tract on the Law of Retribu- 
tion, pages 125, 184, and eliewhere) to promote the eternal juftice and 
glory of the Almighty, as he alone can biing good out of evil. 

But in all fuch cafes, wherein there is manifeft evidence of evil in 
the production of events, though the fame are certainly by the futter- 
ance or permiffion of God, yet it would be highly injurious to truth 
to afcribe the agency to God. 

In the cafe before us concerning the Gadarene Demoniacks, the per- 
mniffion and the agency are clearly diftinguifhed by the Evanyelitts in 
the moft exprefs terms. ‘So the demons befought him, faying, if 
‘thou caft us out, fuffer us to go away into the herd of iwine. And 
‘he faid unto them, Go.’ Matth, viii. 31, 32.—* And all the demons 
‘befought him, faying, Send us into the fwine, that we may enter 
‘intothem. And forthwith Jefus gave them leave. Mark v. 12.— 
‘And they (the demons) befought him (Jeius) that he would fuffer 
* them to enter into them’ (the herd of fwine) ‘ and he fuifered them.’ 
Luke viii. 32. 

Thus the Divine Permiffion is clearly and diftinctly declared ; and 
the fame faithful hiftorians leave us as little room for doubt concern- 
ing the agents in this matter: for, * when they (the démons) were 
* come out, they entered into the fwinc: and behold, the whole herd 
‘of {wine ran violently down a fleep place into the fea, and perifhed 
*in the waters ? Matth, viii. 32.—* And the unclean {pirits went out, 
* and entered into the {wine, and the herd ran vioiently down a ileep 
* place, &c.” Mark v. 13.—-Then went tic Demons out of the man, 
and entered into the fwine: and the herd ran violently dowa,’ &e. 
Luke viii. 33- 

“ Here is the moft exprefs evidence of three Evangeliits, that de- 
mons, er unclean fpirits, entered intothe fwine; and the confequences 
of that entering are as clearly noted ;-——-the animals ruthed headlong to 
their own apparent deliruction ! A circumittance which was never known 
to happen, either before or fince that time, to aay bruve aniinals what- 
foever; fo that it is unreafunable to attribute that fingular deprivation 
of natural infin& in brutes to “¢ a natural diforder,” becaute the cit- 
cumitances of it muti neceflarily be allowed to have been totally un- 
hatural to brutes ; though with mankind, alas! it is far otherwiie ; tot 
we have almoit daily examples of men that are abfolutely actuated with 
the fame violent defire to ruth headiong out of the world! But che 
reafoa of this remarkable difference between men and brutes I have 
already (1 hope) futliciently explained. ( 

“ Now, if it is unreafonable to attribute this fingular de% uction of 
brute animals to a natural diforder, it is much more uny afonable, nay, 
K will appear profane and blafphemous to fay, chat i * can be 4!- 
xx 2 * foribed 
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** cribed to no other agency than that of God,” when we confider that 
the demons, which are faid to have entered the fwine, were not mere 
nullities, as this author fuppofes; not a mere name for deceafed 
fouls, or the fouls of dead men, but are exprefsly declared by the 
Evangelift Mark to be unclean fpirits! ta wrvpele tx axabagle, Mark 
v.13. For if the Sin againtt the H ly Ghoft (the moit unpardonable 
of all blafphemies!) contitted, as many learned commentators have fup- 
pofed, in attributing the works of God to * Beelzebub the prince 
of demons,” furely it mutt be almoit equally dangerous to afcribe to 
the agency of God the furious and profane agitations occafioned by 
the infpiration of unclean {pirits! 

But I impeach not the inteation of the learned author, but only the 
tendency of his doctrines: his excufe, however, is already prepared; 
he doubts (in p. 61.) ** whether thefe epithets” (evil and unclean, 
given by the Evangelifts to the fpirits ejected by Chritt) “ exprefs 
“* their perfonal dilpofirions, or only thefe effects they were fuppofed 
* to produce ;” nay, even wxs; das~ev (Caco-Demon) with him is 
* not a wicked demon!” Sce note in p. 61. And he teils in ano- 
ther part of his work, p. 352. that ‘ Infirmities, plagues, and evil 
‘fpirits, feem to be mentioned only as fo many diltinct {pecies of di- 
* feafes.’ Thefe fuppofitions (for they are merely fuch) may feem at 
fiift fight to afford fome excute for his ‘ afcribing to the agency of 
* God’ the declared effects of “ unclean fpirits.” But his error has 
ftill a deeper root; he has, in another tract, ¢ afcribed to the agency 
* otf God’ that which no lefs than three Evangelifts have expielsly 
reviftered amoneft the tranfactions of the devil himéelf, ([ mean the 
temptation of Chriit by the devil in the wilderne‘s) ; and he roundly 
exculpates Satan from the charge ; and yet all this is carried on in 
fuch fmooth language, and with fuch feeming plaufibility, that the 
author himfelf is apparently deluded by his owa fophifiry and mile 
taken conclulions: for, notwithitanding the plain tefiimony of the 
Evangelitts above-mentioned concerning the agony of the Devil and 
Satan in that temptation; yet our author is pleated to affert, that it 
* is to be underitood as a hiftory, not of a fact, but of a vifion. As 
*¢ juch, fays he, the writer of the Gofpel exprefsly reprefents it” (by 
which, it feems, this learned author is fo tar blinded by hypothedis, 
as to forget the true meaning of the word exprefsly ; for not one of the 
writers of the Gofpel have exprefied the leait idea about a vilon in 
this particular cafe; and yet he aflerts, that they exprefsly reprefent 
it) * without leaving us’? (fays he) * as the facred penmen have 
* been thought to do in other inftances, to co'lect it from the nature 
** and circumftances of the relation, ‘They likewite (continues he) 
* reprefent this vition” (he mutt mean this vifion of his own imagi- 
nation—this vifion of a vifion; fur the Evangeliits cannot be juitly 
charged with any fuch repre‘entation) * not as diabolical, but divine; 
“ aicribing it” (iays he) **to the fpirit of God.” ( An inquiry,” 
&c. pe 64, 65.) Now what fhall we fay to the aflertion of this critick, 
whea we turn to the Evangelifts themfelves, and find, that they are 
fo {ar trom afertbing any fuch {uppoled vilion of a temptation to the 
Spirit ot God, that they expreisly meution the Devil or Satan as ihe 
einpter; and do not exprets cr repreieat a fingie word about a vine 
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ja that particular cafe: neverthelefs, our Commentator boldly adds to 


this monftrous perverfion of the evidence the following mockery of 
truth, viz.—* So that to al} the other arguments urged above (fays 
« he) we may add (what we before promited to produce) the authority 
« of the evangelifts” (whom he mott notorioufly contradidis) “* and the 
“exprefs Letter of the Text” (which as notorioufly contradicts him) 
« in coniutation (fays he) of thofe, who mifcontlrue Chrift’s tempta- 
“tion, either as an outward tranfaction, or as an illufion of Satan.” 
Inquiry, &c. p. 65. See alfo his propofition, p. 36.—* that all the 
« Kyangelitts, who have mentioned this affair, do, in exprefs terms, 
« aftim, that it pafled {piritually and in vifion, that it was an ideal or 
« mental reprefentation ; and confequently could not be an outward 
« tranfaction.” Now, ‘ If fuch a method of explaining Scripture,” 
{as he himtelf cenfures others in, p. 372. of his Eflay on the Demo- 
niacks, &c.) ** be allowed, language can be otf no ufe!” 

“ He may think it a generous action, perhaps, to excufe, or en- 
deavour to exculpate an adverfary (ard more efpecially fuch an inves 
terate adveriary as Satan himfelf) from the moft baneful and malicious 
attempt that was ever made againit the happinefs of mankind! But this 
generolity (or whatever elie it may be called) to the enemy, is produc- 
tive of confequences which the learned author (had he been aware of 
them) would not, perhaps, be willing to adopt: for his doétrine of 
Satan’s innocence in this matter (viz. that ‘ there was no real pre- 
“ fence or agency of Satan on this oceafion,” p. 63.—that “ the 
* Devil was not really and perfonaliy prefent with Chrift, but only 
“ in mental reprefentation ; and confequently could act no part in 
“ this whole wanfaction,” p. 62. and that the Evangelifts “ reprefent 
“ this vifion” {as he is p'eafed to call it] ‘* not as diabolical, but die 
vine ; aferibing it to the Spirit of God,” p. 65.) This doétrine, I fay, 
of Satan’s innocence, not only deprives Chrilt, “ the Son of Man,” 
of that actual triumph and victory, «hich he gained in his human na- 
ture (for the reftoration of mankind) over the temptation of “ the 
“ prince of this world; but it aiio neceflarily implies, that God him- 
felt was the tempter; which, if not downright blafphemy, is at leatt 
a doctrine which is expretsly contradi¢ted in Scripture—for there we 
read, that ** God cannot be tempted ot evil, neither tempteth he any 
“man.” (James i. 13.) And thovgh there are feveral paflages of 
Scripture wherein God is faid to tempt, yet they are all clearly to be 
underflood in a different fenfe from the tempting mentioned by the 
Apottle James, which was a tempting, or being tempted of evil, ap- 
parently meaning a temptation to Sing And in other paflages, whee 
the latter, or indeed any fpiritual influence cf evil whatever, 1s to be 
under ftood, the evil fpirit, or real agent in the evil, is generally men- 
tioned; and in that cafe the agency cannot be * afcribed to the Spirit 
: ot God,” without grofs abturdity, at leatt, if not blafphemy! even 
tnough the Spirit be exprefsly declared to be “ from the Lord,” as in 
the cafe ot Saul related in 1 Sam. xvi. 14. where we rcad, that ** an 
“ evil fpirit trom the Lerd troubled him.” 
me. Now this expreilion, if we regard the literal meaning of it, clearly 
implies, not only, that the evil fpirit came by the permuffion ot God 
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(as it was “an evil {pirit from the Lord”) but alfo that the faid evil 
ipirit was really ** the agent” which troubled Saul. 

Our author proceeds to obje&t to the fame writer’s expofi- 
tion of the diforder of Saul; which he imputes to a deep melan- 
choly ; meaning a natural difeafe. The futility of this fup. 
pofition, Mr. Sharp tells us, he intends to fhew in a feparate 
traét on the cafe of Saul: of which we fhall give our readers 
timely information ; taking our leave of the prefent tra&, with 
its author’s declaration concerning Liberty of Confcience and 
the expediency of our Clergy’s fubicribing to the articles of the 
Church. 

$+ Tt is reafonable and juft, indeed, that all men thould be at liberty 
to teach and protefs whatever religious opinions they think moit con- 
fiftent with the Holy Scriptures, it we except any publick promulga- 
tion of that religion, which offends againft the laws of this nation, as 
a civil fociety, by afferting a foreign jurifdiction ; and which has alfo 
unhappily adopted fome antichriftian rites of idolatry, forcery and in- 
chantments ! 

But the petitioners cannot allege that they are not already at liberty 
to bear a publick teitimony of their epiaions ; and it would be dange- 
rous even to the true religion, were not fuch liberty of confcience al- 
lowed: for fuppofing any material alteration fhould_be permitted to be 
made in the articles and liturgy of the Church of England, a great ma- 
jority, perhaps, ot the prefent churchmen might think themfelves 
obliged to diflent, and feparate trom what would then be called, the 
Eftablithed Church ; and would certainly think themfelves intitled toa 
free toleration, and a public ufe of the prefent liturgy in their feveral 
feparate congregations. 

Iam therefore a fincere advocate for Liberty of Confcience; but 
when a majority of the clergy and people have agreed upon the arti- 
eles of their faith, and eitablifhed the fame as the national profetfion of 
religion, (which it furely is while the majority continue of that opi 
nion) itis certainly no unjuft reftraint nor derogation from that necef- 
tary liberty above-mentioned, that thofe who are to be admitted public 
icachers of the national proteffion, thould be required to fubfcribe a de- 
claration that they approve and will maintain the fame. For otherwifé 
the uniformity of doctrine would be banified from the pulpits, and the 
peace of congregations would be continually difturbed by the breaching 
of undigeited notions diametrically oppofite to the general and ettab- 
lithed opinions of the people; aad even the publick form of prayer 
would be reduced and moulded according to the caprice of every offi- 
ciating minifter; tor there can be no church government without a 
written teft of doctrine, couched in fuch terms as are leaft liable to 
mifconitruction and equivocation, The Catholick or Univerfal Church 
in every age, and in every place, hath ever had its tefls of doctrine, or 
particular creeds, to which the ailent of ail perfons, but more patti- 
cularly the aflent of the ciergy, was always required; fo that the 
Church of England is not fingular ia requiring the affent or tub- 
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feription of thofe perfons who defire to be admitted and authorized by 
the national church as publick teachers and expounders of the Chrif 


tian Faith.” 


s. 





Letters, from Lord Chefterfield, to Alderman George Faultner, 
Dr. Madden, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Derrick, and the Earl of 
Arran. Being a Supplement to his Lordjhip’s Letters. sto. 
os. Wallis. 

So much has been recently faid and written, upon the epif- 
tolary talents of Lord Chefterfield, that critical encomium or 
cenfure would be now equally fuperfluous. Let it fuffice, 
therefore, to fay of the letters before us, that they bear the 
ftrongeft internal marks of their being genuine. His Lord- 
fliip’s letters to Mr. Faulkner, in particular, afford a ftriking 
example of that ironical facetioufnets and pleafantry, for which 
he was peculiarly remarkable. Ar the fame time, alfo, they 
exhibit as ftriking an inftance of the wonderful utility of a 
good butt to a profeffed wit. Mr. Alderman Faulkner. was, 
indeed, fo fingularly and egregioufly ufeful in this particular, 
that we can readily forgive the fimulation and diffimulation of 
the Noble Earl, in playing upon him even to the laft.—We 
thould deprive our readers of much entertainment, did we not 
sive them a {pecimen or two of this curious correfpondence, 


LETTER I. 


TO GEORGE FAULKNER, ESQUIRE’ 


MY GOOD FRIEND, Bath, November 11, 1752. 


_ YOU judged very rightly (as you always do) in thinking that I 
have the greateft efeem for the works of the bifhop of Cloyne, and you 
ated very kindly (as you always do too) in fending them to me. I 
have fince received them from the bithop himfelf, but felonioufly 


printed in London by Tonfon and Draper, and, like moft flolen goods, 
iirangely altered and difguifed, as well by larger and whiter paper, as 
by ink of the blackeft dye. J always expect your pacquets with impa- 
hence, and receive them with pleafure; but that pleafure would be 
mucn more complete, if fome productions of your own now and then 
sccompanied the excellent ones which you fend me of other people. 
I mutt ireely tell you that you have been long enough the celebrated 
and luccetsful man-midwife of other people’s conceptions, and it is now 
bigh time that you fhould take up the other end of the bufinefs, and be- 
gt, conceive, and bear fruit yourfelf. The mott illuftrious of your 
Predecetiors did fo. The Stepheis’s, the Aldufes, and many others, 
acted as men-midwives to the greaceft authors; but then they acted as 
men too, and begot, as well as delivered: and indced there is fuch a ree 
lation and connection between thofe two operations, that it is next to 
impoiible that one who has been fo able as you have been in the one, 
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fhould be deficient in the other. You have moreover one advantave £ 
which the greateft of your typographical predecefiors had not. They ke 
were never perfonally acquainted with Horace, Virgil, Cicero, and r 
others whofe productions they brought to light, but were obli.ed to f 
exhibit them in the always-imperfect, often-detormed, fate in which y 
they found them, in ragged and wotm-caten vellum and parchment, a 
Whereas you have been always at the fountain head ; you have not a 
only printed and read, but you have heard Swift, Berkeley, and all the d 
bett authors ot the Irifh Auguttan age. You have converifed with, you n 
have been informed, and to my know'!edge confulted by, them. Should y 
you afk me, my friend, what fort ot work I would particularly point 

out to you, I can only arfwer, confult your genius, whch will beit dis 

rect you; if itdocs not lead you, orrather hurry you, whether you 

will or not, into poetry, do not attempt verle, but take ihe more com- 

mon manner of writing, which is profe. Cicero himielf had berter 

have done fo. A Tspographia Hidernica, which no man in the kings 

dom is more capabie of doing well than your‘elf, would be a ufctul t 
work, and becoming your character. I do not recommend to yeu any 7 
ludicrous performances: they muft flow naturally, or they are good ter f 
nothing; and though, were it only by your long and amicable colon 

with Sheridan, Delany, Swift, and others, you muti be very flrorgly c 
impregnated with particles of wit and humour, yet i ake your naveral is 
turn to be grave and philofophical. A cotlect.on of duas woud avinit ig 
of all fubjects, and, in a volume or two of Swiltiana, you mivht both ) 
give and take a fample of yourielf, by flipping in fome Faulknerizna ; p 
the fuccefs of which would, I am perfuaced, engage you to go further. a 
Biography fhould, in my mind, be your next flep, for which you appear h 
to be thoroughly qualified, by the clear and impartial accounts, which h 
your hebdomadal labours vive of the dexihs of all people of note. Hif- I 
tory would fvon follow, which in truth you have been writing thele 0 
many years, though perhaps without thinking fo. What is hiftory but 

a collection of facts and dates? Your Journal is a collection of tacts W 
and dates; then, what is your Journal but hiftory? Our friend, the al 


chief baron, with whom I have often talked upon this fubjeét, has al- 
ways agreed with me, that, in the fitnefs of things, it was neceflary you 
fhould be an author; and 1 am very fure that, if you confult him, he 
will join with me in exhorting you to fet about it forthwith, When- fe 
ever you aflume that character, I ciaim a very {trong dedication with 
the firft copy of the work, as an old friend, which, joking apart, I P 
fincereiy am, and ij 
Your humble fervant, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


LETTER Ill. 
TO THE SAME, 


Blackheath, September 15, 1753+ 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, th 
THOUGH I am very forry for your quarrels in Ireland, by which I ve 
am fure the public mutt fuffer, let who will prevail ; I gladly accept tk 
_ your kind offer of fending me the controverfial productions of the belli- lit 
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gerant parties. Pray do not think any of thofe polemical pieces too 
jow, too grub-ftreet, or too fcurrilous to fend me ; tor I have leifure to 
read them all, and prefer them infinitely to al] other controverfial per- 
formances.e I have often wifhed, and with it now more than eve, that 
you were in parliament, where, in my opinion, your coolnels, gravity, 
and impartiality, would greatly contribute to calm if not to cure thole 
animofities. Virgil feems prophetically to have pointed at you, in his 
defcription of a perfon qualified to footh and moderate popular tue 
mults. Thefe are the lines, which will perhaps be more intelligible to 
usboth in Dryden’s tranflation, than in the original; 


If then fome grave and pious man appear, 
They huth their noife, and lend a littening ear ; 
He fooths, with fober words, their angry mood, 
And quenches their innate defire of blood. 


Iam not very fuperftitious; but I am perfuaded that, if you were to 
try the Sortes Virgiliane, you would open the book at that very place. 
That incomparable and religious prince, king Charles the firft, con- 
fulted them with great faith, and to his great information. 

There is one thing which I would much rather know, than all the 
contending parties in Ireland fay or write againft each other, and that 
is, your real featiments upon the whole; but all that I know of them 
is, that I never fhall know them; fuch is your candour, and fuch is 
your caution, The celebrated Atticus feems to me to have been your 
prototype. He kept well with all parties, fo do you; he was trufted 
and coniulted by individuals on all fides, fo are you; he wrote fome 
hiftories, fo have you; he was the moit eminent bookfeller of the age 
he lived in, fo are you; and he died immenfely rich, and fo will you. 
liis true he was a knight, and you are not, but that you know is your 
own fault; and he was an epicurean, and you are a ftoic. 

For the next feven weeks pray direct your pacquets te me at Bath, 
where I am going next week, as deaf as ever your triend the Dean was, 
and full as much, though not {0 profitably, 

Your friend and fervant, 
, CHESTERFIELD. 
‘ ond make my compliments to your friend Mr, Brittow when you 
sce him. 


_ The following are written in the fame ftrain of pleafant 
iyony 
i? 


LETTER IV. 
TO THE SAME, 


London, April 13, 1754. 
MY WORTHY FRIEND, 

THESE things never happened to your prototype Atticus, even in 
the height and rage of the civil diflentions at Kome; and yet i will 
venture to affirm that he neither was, nor could ve, more prudent, cau- 
tous, and ciicumfpedt, than yourfelf. But there is a chance, a tates 
lity, which we cannot define, that attends particular men, and partie 
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jai times. Pompey the Great was publicly infulted upon the Roman 
+ ge, and the actor obliged to repeat that part a fecond and a third 
‘me: ava you, my friend, it feems, have been moft unaccountably, and 
unjuiity T will add, difturbed tor a flight omiflion in your weekly hitto- 
sical labours. I have, upon this occafion, fearched for precedents among 
all the beit Greek and Latin hiftorians, and I cannot find the drinking 
of any one politicai health recorded by any one of them. Perhaps the 
Greens a hau had not parts enough to inyent thofe ingenious 
toafts which make fo fhining a figure in the lare annals of Ireland, and 
poflibly it might not occur to them, that the health of any particular 
day or event long palit, could, with any propricty, be drank, or per- 
haps the injudicious hiftorians might think the mention of them below 
the dignity of hiftory; but be that as it will, it is certain that neither 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, nor Tacitus, fay one word of bumpers, 
toufts, political, loyal or patriot healths. You ftand therefore tully 
juttified by precedents. But, however, as wife men will, to a certain 
degree, conform to prevailing, though perhaps abfurd, cuttoms, why 
fhould you not repair your omiffion by a more minute and circumflan- 
tial account of thoie elegant drinking bouts or Sympofia than any of your 
co-temporary hiftorians have yet thought fit to give? Why not relate, 
circumftantially, the convivial wit and urbanity of thofe polite coimpo- 
tations, the ferious, the jocular, the ironical and fatyrical toafis, the 
nun bers of bottles guzzled down and fpewed up again, the political 
difcuurfes and plans of government attempted, and now and then in- 
terrupied by hiccups and four cructations, the downfal of heroes welter- 
ing on their vomit, and, in fhort, the exact detail of thofe Notes Attica. 
The ftyle of your late fricud the Dean, of which you are matter, fcems 
admirably adapted to th.s deferiptive part of your hitlorical works, and 
one way or other you would plea’e all your readers by it. The per- 
formers themielves mutt be glad to fee their aichievements recorded and 
tranimitted to pofterity. ‘Their enem'es perhaps (fuch is the malig- 
nity of the human heart) would not be forry. Only fober people would 
or could abject to it; and they are too few, and too inconfiderable to 
deferve your attention. 

‘The riot at the playhoufe was fo extraordinary a one, and lafted fo 
long, that I cannot imagine where the civil magiitrate, aflifted by the 
military force, was alltsattime. Tam forry for Sheridan’s lofs, but I 
cari) my thoughts much farther; and I confider all thefe events, 2s 
th. may in their confequences affect you; the precedent feems a dan- 
gcrous one, and proximus ardit Eucalezon, 1 take the playhoufe to be 
th: fhop of the proprietor, and the plays that he acts his goods, which 
thotc that de nat like them, are not obliged to take, and need not go to 
his thop; but thoie who enter it forcibly, deftroy his fcenes, benches, 
&c. are perhaps a more dangerous fort of fhop-lifters. Now confider, 
my tend, the near relation that there is between your fhop and Mr. 
Sherican’s, You have, 1 believe, printed all that he has ever ated, 
and « great deal more. Li therefore thefe vigarous correctors of the 
thes. ¢, thouid take it into their heads to be hkewile the coredturs of 
yer .1efs, what might be the confequeace ? I will not anticipate by 
con.cc tres fo glcomy a fecne, but J will only fay, with the bifhop of 
St. An ph, our encasies wil tel us with pleafure. 


Pray 
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Pray fend me your bill for the innumera'le pamphlets, fheets, and 
half-theets, which you have been fo kind to trauimit to me from Dub- 
fin. T have, being very idle, read them ali, and cannot fay that many 
of them entertained me; but all together they gave me ferious concern, 
to find a people that T love fo divided and diftracted by party teuds and 
animofities, of which in the mean time the public is the victim. That 
Providence and your own prudence may protect you, is fincerely 
wifhed by, 

Your faithful friend, and fervant, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


LETTER V. 


TO THE SAME, 


London, January 16, 1759. 


MY WORTHY FRIEND, 


1 FIND, with pleafure, that you donot forgét your old friends, 
though become ufelefs to ydu, to themfelves, and to the whole world. 
Dr. Lawfon’s lectures, which I received ftom you laft week, were a 
moft welcome proof of it. I had read them with all the fatisfattion 
that I expected, from my knowledge and efteem of the author. His 
defign is laudable, and his endeavours able, but yet I will not anfwer 
for his fucce(s. His plan requires much ‘tucy and application, and, 
confequently, much time; three things that tew people will care to be- 
flow upon fo trifling an accomplifhment as that of {peaking well: for 
intruth, what is the ufe of ipeaking, but to be underftoo!; and if one 
is but underftood, furely one fpeaks weil enough of all confeience. 
But allowing a certain degree of eloquence to be defirable upon fome 
occafions, there is a much eafier and fhorter way of coming at it than 
that which Dr. Lawfon propofes ; for Horace fays (and Horace you 
know can never be in the wrong) Fecund: calices quem non feceve di- 
Jértum? Now if a man has nothing to do but to drink a great deal in 
order to be eloqueiit (that is as long as he can {peak at all), I will ven 
ture to fay that Ireland will be, what ancien: Greece was, the moft 
eloquent nation in the world without Dr. Lawfon’s affiitance, and even 
without lofs of time or bufinefs. I muft obferve to you by th» way, 
that the Roman Calix was not a certain {tated meafure, bur figni%ed a 
glafs, a timbler, a pot, or any veffel that contained wine; fo that by 
the rule of pars pro toré, it may perhaps be extended to a copper, 
Which contains a torrent of this portable eloquence. However, make 
my compliments to Dr. Lawfon, aed return him my thanks for the 
flattering mention he has made of me, in his excellent work; I with I 
deterved it as well, as he did /omething which he has not got. 


I am your faithtul iriend, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


LitT- 
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LETTER VI. 


T9O THE SAM Eo 


London, February 7, 1760, 
MY WORTHY FRIEND, 


WHAT mean all thefe difturbances in Ireland ?*I fear you do not 
exert, for I cannot fuppofe that you have loft that authority, which 
your impartiality, dignity, and gravity, had fo defervedly procured 
you. You know I always. confidered Virvil’s pietate gravum virum as 
your prototype, and, like him, you have allayed former popular com- 
motions, and calmed civil ditturbances. You will, perhaps, tell me 
that no dignity, no authority whatfoever, can reftrain or quiet the fury 
ofa multitude drunk with whifky. But then if you cannot, who can? 
Will the multitude, enraged with whifky, be checked and kept within 
bounds by their betters who were full as drunk as they are, only with 
claret? no. You are the only neutral power now in Ireland, equally 
untainted by the outrageous effects of whitky, or the dull ftupefaction 
of claret; and therefore I require from you, Ne guid detrimenti capiat 
Refpublica, Capeffe Rempublicam ? 

Do you really mean to turn my head with the repeated dofes of flat- 
tery which you have lately fent me? Confider that long illnefs has 
weakened it, and that it has now none of the ballaft which yours has to 
keep it fteady. It is fo apt to turn of itfelt, that the leaft breeze of flat- 
tery may over-fet it. But, perhaps, there may be fome degree of felf- 
love in your cae; for in truth, I was the only lord lieutenant that vou 
ever abfolutely governed; Lut do not mention this, becaute I am faid 
to have had no favourite, 

Let me advife you, as a friend, not to engage too deep in the ex- 
pence of a new, and pompous quarto edition of your friend Swift. I 
think you may chance to be, what perhaps you would not choofe to be, 
a confiderable lofer by it. Whofoever in the three kingdoms has any 
books at all, has Swift, and unlefs you have fome new pieces, and thofe 
too not trifling ones to add, people will not throw away their prefent 
handy and portable octavos, tor expenfive and unweildy quartos. How 
far indeed the name (you are fo much fuperior to quibbles, that you 
can bear and fometimes even imile at them) of gzartos may help them 
off in Ireland I cannot pretend to fay. After all this, I am very feri- 
oufly, 

Your faithful friend and fervant, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


LETTER VI. 


TO THE SAM €E. 


London, July 1, 1762. 
MY WORTHY FRIEND, 

FROM my time down to the prefent, you have been in poffeffion of 
governing the governors of Ireland, whenever you have thought fit to 
meddle with bufinefs; and if you had meddied more with aac 
might, 
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right, perhaps, have been better for them and better for Ireland. 4 as ve ' 
e . 7 


proof of this truth is, that an ot governor, no fooner receiv 
your commands, than he fent them to the ‘2 governor, who, without and 
delay, returned him the inclofed anfwer, by which you know what 
you have fo do. . 

I fend you no news from hence, as it appears, by your journal, that 
jou are much better informed of all that paffes, and of all that does 
not pafs, than I am ; but one piece of news I look upon myfelf ia ' 
duty bound to communicate to you, as it relates fingly to yourfelf, | pees f 
Would you think it, Mr. Foote, who, if I miftake not, was one of ‘Mag ied 
yotr Sympofon while you was in London, and if fo the worfe man he, 
takes you off, as it is vulgarly called; that is, acts you in his new 
Farce, called the Orators, As the government here cannot proper] 
take notice of it, would it be amifs that you fhould thew fome {fpirit 
upon this occafion, either by way of ftricture, contempt, or by f 
bringing aa action againft him; I do not mean for writing the faid 
farce, but for acting it. The dottrine of /cribere off agere was looked 
upon as too hard in the ca‘e of Algernon Sidney ; but my lord Coke, 
in his incomparable notes upon Littleton, my lord chief juftice Hales, 
in his Pleas of the Crown, my lord Vaughan, Salkeld, and in thore ' 
all the greateft men of the law, do, with their ufual perfpicuity and i, 
precifion, lay it down for law that agere off agere. And this is exaétly 
Mr. Foote’s cafe with regard to you; therefore any orders that you 
fhall think fit to fend to me, in this affair as to retaining counfel, filing 
abill of, Faulkner verfus Foote, or bringing a common action upon 
the cafe, which I fhould think would be the beft of all, the cafe itfelf 
being actionable, fhall be punctually executed by 


Your faithful friend and fervant, 





















CHESTERFLELDs 


LETTER VIII. 
TO THE SAM Ee 


London, January 4, 1763. 
MY WORTHY FRIEND, 


MANY thanks to you for your letter, many thanks to you for 
your Almanack, and more thanks to you, for your friend Switt’s 
Works, in which laft, to borrow an expreflion of Civber’s, you have 
ou'done your ufual outdoings ; for the paper is white-ifh, and the ink 
is black-ith ; 1 only with that the margin had been a little broader ; 
however, without flattery, it beats Elzevir, Aldus, Vafcofan, and I 
make no doubt but that, in feven or eight hundred years, the learned 
and the curious in thofe times, will, like the learned and the curious 
in thefe, who prefer the impreffion of a book to the matter of it, 
collect with pains and expence all the books that were publifhed ex 
Typographia Faulkneriana. But I am impatient to congratulate 
you upon your late triumph: you have made (if you will forgive a 
quibble upon fo ferious a fubject) your enemy your Foot-{teol ; a vic- 
tory which the divine Socrates had not influence enough to — at 

Athen 
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Athens over Ariftophanes, nor the great Pompey at Rome, over id 
actor who had the infolence to abufe him under the name of Magnus, 
by which he was univerfally known, and to tell him from the ftage, 
Miferiis noftris Magnus Magnas es. A nan of lefs philofophy than 

ourfelf, would, perhaps, have chaftifed Mr. Foote corporally, and 
ae made him feel that your weoden leg which he mimicked, had 
an avenging arm to protect it; but you {corned fo glorious a victory, 
and called jtiftice, and the laws of your country to punifh the crimi- 
nal, and to avenge your caufe. You triumphed ; and I heartily join 
my weak voice to the loud acclamations of the good citizens of Dub- 
Jin upon this occafion. I take it for granted that fome of your many 
tributary wits have already prefented you with gratulatory poems, 
odes, &c. upon this fubjeét: [ own I had fome thoughts myielf of 
infcribing a fhort poem to you upon your triumph ; but, to tell you 
the truth, when I had writ not above two thoifand verfes of it, my 
Mufe forfook me, my poetic vein ftopped, I threw away my pen, and 
1 burned my poem, to the irreparable lofs not only of the prefent age, 
but alfo of lateft pofterity. 

I very ferioufly and fincerely wifh you a great many very happy 

new years} and am 


Yur moft faithful friend and fervant, 
CHESTERFIELD, 


1 like your meffenger, young Dunkisi, mightily: he is a very fen- 
fible, well-behaved young man. 


But we muft not trefpafs much farther on thie property of the 
publither of thefe entertaitiing letters ; we fhall take our leave 
of them; therefore; with the quotation only of one or two more. 


LETTER IX. 
TO THE SAME 


London, May 22, 1766: 
MY WORTHY FRIEND, 


YOU reproach me gently, but with feeming juftice, for my long 
filence; I contefs the tact, but think that I can, in fome degree at 
leaft, exeufe it. Iam grown very old, and both my mind and my 
body feel the fad effects of old age. All the parts of my body now 
sefufe me their former affittance, and my mind (if I may ufe that ex- 
preffion) flutters, and is as unready as any part of my body. Under 
thefe circumftances, it is no wonder that I delayed writing to fitch a 
critic and philofopher as you are. However, I will not truft to your 
indulgence. 

I thank you for the book you fent me, in which there is great la- 
bour and great learning; but I coniefs that it is a great deal ahove me, 
and I am now too old to begin to earn Celtics 


Your 
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Your feptennial patriotic bill is unfortunctely loft here, and I 
humbly preiume, to the great joy of the patriots who brought it ing 4 (ERS 
to whom one may apply what has hitherto been charced as a blunder i een 
upen ourcountry, that they have got a lofi. It is not the cate with a ing of 
Habeas Corpus aét, if they can ever get one, and were nobody wifer 
than I, you fhould have one to-day; tor I think every human crea- 
tre has a right to liberty, which cannot with juftice be taken from 
him, uniefs he forfeits it by fome crime. 

I cannat he!p obferving, and with jome fatisfaction, that heaven hag 
avenged your caufe, as well and ilill more feverely, than the courts of a. 
temporal iuftice in Ireland did, having punifhed your acverlary Foote or 
in the part offending, The vulgar faying, that mocking is catching, 
is verified in his cafe ; you may, in yourturn, mock him, without dan- 
ger to vour adopted leg. 

Adieu, my good friend ; be as well as ever you can, and a3 ferenely 
chearful as you pleafe. I need not bid you grow rich, for you have 
taken good care of that already, and if you were now to grow richer, 
you would be overgrown, and, after all, o? madus in rebus. Iam very 
ferioully, and truly, 





7 ey : 


Your faithful fervant, 


CHESTERFIELD, 


A CAR D. 


LORD Cheflerfield fends his compliments to his good friend Mr, 
Faulkner, hungers and thirits after him, and hopes that he will take 
fome mutton with him at Blackheath, any day or days that he has 
leifure. 


Blackheath, Auguft 13, 1766. 
LETTER xX. 
TQ THE SAME, 


London, July 7, 1767. 





MY WORTHY FRIEND, 
I AMto thank you, and I heartily do thank you, for your kind 


and welcome prefent. You have cloathed your own triend the Dean 
very richly, and fuitably to his merit, and your own preient dignity ; 
but, after all, the poor Dean pays dear for his own tame ; fince every 
ferap of paper of his, every rebus, quibble, pun and converfation 
joke is to be publithed, becaufe it was his. It is true his Bagaselles are 
much better than other people’s ; but {till many of them, I believe, he 
would have been forry to have had publifhed. How does your new 
dignity agree with you? Do you manftully withftand the attacks of 
claret? or do you run into the danger to avoid the —— ? You 
may fet the fafhion of fobriety if you pleaie, and a fingular one it 
will be; for I dare fay that, in the records of Dublin, there is no } 
one intlance to be found of a fober high fherift. Kemember Sir Wil- I 
liam Temple’s rule, and confider that every glafs of wine that you i 
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crink beyond the third, is for Foote, the only enemy that I believe 
you have in the world, Iam fure you have a friend, though a very 
ufelefs oue, in or 
. Your faithful fervant, 
CHESTERFIELD, 
To this pamphlet is prefixed an elegant little engraving of 
the head of Mz. Faulkner. 





A Genuine Narrative of the Life and Theatrical Tranfaétions of 
Mr, Fobn Henderfon, commonly called the Both Rofcius *. 
8vo. 1s. Evans. 


Time was, when, in this uncivilized nation, the theatrical 
Tranfactions of a Country Comedian came under the cogni- 
zance only of a barn-full of country boobies, and his worfhip 
the neighbouring country juftice, They were not deemed 
worthy the pen of the Biographer; but the life of the ftroling 
player was configned to the pen of the fcribbler of Comic Ro- 
mance. The humour of the .ock could not protect the buffoon 
from the Beadle, nor the dignity of the bufkin preferve the 
hero from Bridewell.—!ut times are changed, and, in imita- 
tion of our polithed neighbours the French, we begin to think 
the life, charaéter and tranfaGtions of a Comedian, of as much 
importance to the world, and, as deferving the dignity of Bio- 
graphy, as thote of an Alexander the Great, a Louis the four- 
teenth, or a Sixteen-ftring Jack. Royal theatres have been 
ereéted in our country towns, and of courfe have raifed into 
confequence our country comedians; no longer doomed, as 
heretofore, to pick up a precarious fubtiftence, like barn door 
fow!s, among the fweepings of the wheat ftraw. Like fuch 
cocks too, they begin to crow, and, in imitation of the great 
bantum Koicius, to ftrut and clap their wings accordingly. As 
1 is the humour of the age, we fhall, therefore, give into this 
opinion of the mighty importance of the mimic tribe ; and treat 


* By way of diftieguithing him from Mr. Garrick ; frequently ftiled 
Rotcius, and now more emphatically dittinguithed by his chronicle ence- 
mialis, under the name of the real Rofcius : either by way of infinuating, 
that the foul of the Roman Roicius had really and bona fide tran{migraied 
into Mr. Garrick, or that our Bath Rofcius is, like a bath-metal ring, ouly 
a counterfeit. If the latter, we will venture to prediét we fhall have many 
more: nay, we have an Edinburgh Rofcius already, and {hall have our 
Birmingham Rofcius, our Redriff Rofcius; and, who knows if, amidift this 
humour of Rofciufing, Mr. Rofs himfelf may not give a Latin termina- 
tion to his name and claim a fuperiovity in right of Eaten ! Rev. 
the 
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the prefent performance with a gravity equal to its confequence. 
For, as our Biographer fagely remarks, “ The dignity of the 
perfon gives confequence to trifles. A Garrick quarre!ling 
with Henderfon for a ftraw, becomes an objeét of attention.” 
—With becoming caution, therefore, to give no offence to the 
dignity of fuch tluftrions perfonages, we fhall Jay before our 
readers an extraé&t or two from the narrative before us. 

Before we enter upon this, however, we muft pay the de- 
ference due to the Biographer himicif; who, we underftand, 
is * of the fame dignified and illuftrious profefion. It were 
againft all the rules, therefore, of literary good breeding, not 
to let him fpeak firft.—Take then his preliminary adver- 
tifement. 

“ Perhaps no man, who through his whole life has behaved fo in- 
ofienfively as Mr. Henderfon, was ever more feverely as well as un- 
jultly treated. Tle difpenfers of theatrical favours, inftead of confider- 
ing him as a candidate tor fame, and one who had fome claim to their 
protection and encouragement, feemed to have viewed him with an 
hottile eye. When two great Managers, men difinguifhed for their 
various abilities, had difcouraged his application for employment in 
London, he found patronage at Bath from the nobility and all ranks 
of peopie, who either refide in, or occafionally vilit, that city. His 
fuccels there made him hope that the ample approbation of thofe 
who torm the moft confiderable and polite part of 2 London audience, 
might probably prove the paflport of recommendation to the gentle- 
meu patentees of our eftablithed theatres; but his ambition was dif- 
appointed, and thefe men, who are .thought to have the eyes of a 
lvux in whatever regards their own intereft, were either overflocked 
with a¢tors of genius, fo as to find no room for Henderfon, or looked 
upon him asa man of finall abilities, and not worthy of their bidding a 
very moderate price for him. 

“ The following fheets contain a plain narrative of facts, vouchers 
of which can be produced if demanded. No colouring has been at- 
tempted, except, perhaps, in defcribing Henderfon’s firft interview 
with Mr. Foote; fo glaring a fubject might poflibly demand fome pare 
ticular exertion, at leaft an attempt to draw the peculiar manner of 
that remarkable man; and it is hoped, that though the portrait fhould 
be faint and unequal, it may be tolerated, 

“ Truths wijl often offend, we know, merely becaufe they are 
truths ; and if offence fhould arive here, it can proceed from nothing 
ele. A fhort vindication of Mr. Henderfon was thought neccflary. 
He has been made the fubject of much unjuit obloquy and iiberal 
cenfure, for no other reafun in the world than becaute he is fuccets- 
ful; the plan of his enemies was concerted with a view to make him 


_* We might have faid Aas been, 25, hike other great perfonages, he fome 
time fince refigned and retired; not, however, to folitude and idlencts ; 
but, like a man of mettle, to buttling bufinefs ; throwing away his truncheon 
valy to take up the goofe-quill aid the folding-flick. Bece Agnus! 
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a drawer of water and hewer of wood through life, Had he conti, 
nued ftill a turn-fpit at Bath, I mean confined to the drudgery of Mr, 
Palmer’s theatre, where he might have acted thirty new charaéters 
in a feafon, how happy and how pleated would his enemies have 
been ! 

But mark the confequence of acting with applaufe at a London 
theatre royal. Then the criticks, and others their aflociates, open 
in full cry againft him; one calls him a pragmatical puppy for dar- 
ing to act Garrick’s parts, as if Garrick, like the Emperor Tiberius, 
wiihed the world on fire when he was dead, Another tells him that 
he cannot act a particular character, becauie he has neither voice nor 
figure fuitable to it. However, he bids him be of good comfort, 
for if he will but liften to his advice, he will, notwithitanding theft 
eminent defects, teach him to act it very well; that is, he will make 
him a prefent of a ftrong voice and a large figure. 

One reproaches him with imitating Garrick too much ; but before 
he has finifhed his critical leclure, he advifes him not to be fo fond of 
himelf, but to copy the great Rofcius more exattly. 

One man declares that he is a fellow of no family; fo that poor 
poor Henderfon is reduced ta give fome account of his parentage, 
tor fear he fhould be in Prince Prettyman’s cafe, in the Rehearial, 
swwho was not unhappy to be called the fifherman’s fon, but to be thought 
that he came into the world without 4 tather. 

The terms infolent, arrogant, avaricious, and impudent, have been 
ymoft liberally beftowed upon him in private copverfation, and in the 
public prints, 

However, he cannot be very unhappy, fince the kind publick, 
who are always willing to fupport the {malleft promife of ability, and 
the leatt {park of genius, and to encourage any the leaft indication af 
diligence and affiduity, have taken him by the hand.: 

‘* He withes to ftand or fall by their decifion only. 

** Many expreffions of ill-will, and of unprovoked refentment, ua- 
worthy the mouths of thofe who uttered them, are entirely fuppref- 
fed; much peevifh and fpiteful behaviour, to fay no worfe, from 
perlons of known eminence (though to publifh fuch kind of anec- 
dotes would gratify many curious people) is tilently pafled over, 
Maticrs that would bear the higheft colouring and warmeft tints, if 
theatrical hiftory could de‘erve them, are thrown into fhade. The 
whole is fubmitted to the impartial reader.” 

Such is our Biographer’s introdu@ion.—In the narrative it- 
felf (much more properly ftiled “* Anecdotes of Mr. Hender- 
fon,”) he fets out with relieving poor Henderfon from the 
pitiful predicament of Prince Prettyman, by acquainting us 
that 

** Mr. John Henderfon, the Actor, was born in London; his fae 
mily was originally Scotch, and was fettled at Fordell, a town in the 
porth of Scotland. He is defcended in a right line from the famous 
Dr, Alexander Henderfon, who maintained the caufe of the Cove- 
pant, and the Prefbyterian church difcipiiae, in a conference at iis 
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tile of Wight with Charles the Firft, in oppofition to the hierarchy 
and the government of the Church by Bifhops.” 

O tempora! O mores! What a falling off is here ! A defcen- 
dant of Dr. Alexander Henderfon, the Anti-hierarchift, the 
Covenanter, the Prefbyterian prote€or of the Kirk againft the 
abomination of Epifcopaey, become a ftage-player! How are 
the mighty failen! How is the family degenerated ! Why this 
is a worfe abomination than Epifcopacy, even as much as the 
ftage is under a worfe difcipline than the church! And yet our 
bold-faced Biocrapher has the confidence to tell us, this de- 
fceent is ina right line. O fhame! where is thy blufh! But 
we leave him to the chaftifement of the King at Arms for Scot- 
land, the legal proteétor of Scotch lineage and emblazoner of 
Scot-h pedigree, and proceed with his narrative, 

* He difcovered, in his early youth, a propenfity to drawing, and 
was, for fome time, a pupil of Mr. Fournier, an eminent maiter in 
that art. He was foon after invited to the hou‘e of a near relation, 
a filverfmith of a very confiderable bufinefs, in St. James’s-ftreet, who 
purpofed to employ him in making drawings and defigns for his own 
proteflion; but the death of this gentleman pu. an end to all fchemes 
of that nature. 

“ When Mr. Henderfon was very young, his mother put a volume 
of Shakefpeare into his hands; the conflant reading of this author 
infpired him with a paffion for reprefenting on the {tage characters 
fo much admired by him in his clofet: he fancied that he underftood 
and could aét them with propriety. 

“ So long as ten years fince, he made application to Mr. George 
Garrick, and begged that gentleman would hear him rehearfe, and give 
his judgment of his abilities for the ftage. His voice was then fo 
feeble, that he was told by Mr. G. Garrick, that he could not poffibly 
convey articulate founds to the audience of any tlieatre; and indeed, at 
that tine, his friends were apprehenfive that he was in danger of falling 
into a confumptive habit. 

“In a few yeats he recovered health and fpirits: he was ftill pur- 
fued by an ardent paffion fot acting, By Mr. Becket’s intereit, he 
was introduced to the Manager of Drury-Lane. 

“The permiffion to attend the levee of fo great a man as Mrs 
Garrick, was, for fome time, fufficient food to Henderfon’s appetite x 
who thought it a degree of happinefs to be favoured with halt a look, 
to be fmiled upon, to be faluted with a diftant bow, to be afked in fas 
miliar terrns the news of the day. 

“ But when he underftood, by that great miitrefs of inftructions 
Experience, that he could make no progrefs by the clofett attendance 
a his favourite plan of raifing his fortune by acting; that the great 
difpenfer of theatrical favours was engaged either in bufinefs or in pleas 
lure; he began to feel all that anxiety and vexation which mult affect 
2 liberal mind; that painful fituation, that corroding torture, which 
Coley fo emphatically defcribes : 

‘—————- Is there a man on earth I hate? 
“ Attendance and dependence be his fate.” 
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“ Tired with paying daily, though fruitlefs, homage to the pree 
fi ling genius of Drury-lane, ne was determined to try his fortune with 
the Acting Manager of Covent-garden Theatre, Mr. Colman, a gens 
tleman cgually celebrated for his polite behaviour, and his learning and 
genius. But here he was milerably difappointed: for the firft queition 
this Manager put to him was, whether he had ever been upon the 
ftage before, or was a principal performer? Our young Hero was dif- 
concerted with.this unexpected demand; and modettly anfered, that 
he wifhed to know the Manager’s opinion, whether he had any thea- 
trical abiliiics or not ? Mr. Colman gave him no opportunity to difplay 
his talents, and difmiffed him rather abruptly. 

Atter two years clofe attendance and conftant folicitation, Mr. Ga- 
rick condefcended to grant Henderfon a day of audience; he heard 
him vehearfe feveral {cenes in variety of chara@ers. After fome hefi- 
tation, the Manager gave it as his opinion, that his voice was not 
fufficiently melodious or clear, nor his pronunciation articulate enough; 
or, to muke ufe of his own terms, “ that he had in his mouth too 
much wool or worfted, which he mutt abfolutely get rid of before he 
was fit for Drury-lane ftage.” However, not to difcourage him en- 
tirely, he furnithed him with a letter to Mr. Palmer, the Manager of 
the Bath Company, who engaged him at a falary of one guinea 
per week.” 

Here our Biographer interrupts his narration, to indulge 
himfelf, like other grave and judicious hiftorians, in the follow 
ing refleétions. ' 

“« It is not unreafonable to afk, what could induce a gentleman of 
Mr, Garrick’s excellent underitanding and perfect knowledge of the 
world, to hold in fufpenfe a young feilow for fo long a period of time 
as two years; when, in all probability, his profpeét of rifing in lite, 
nay his dependence for the means of fupport, might be derived from 
his hopes of fucceeding on the ftage? Candour forbids we fhould im- 
pute this conduct either to wantonnefs or malevolence ; but, 1 fear, it 
was owing to fomething equally pernicious to the fulferer, though not 
proceediug from cautes fo cenfurable—To the giving way to an idle 
custom of iceing dependents at a levee; to a mode of indulging un- 
meaning protiers and promifes of fervice; to the keeping up a bare 
barous parade of politenefs, which few men of large fortune and great 
power have refolution to break through, 

“* Scuderfon has complained to his intimate friends, that he has 
often vet out trom his lodgings to the “Manager’s houfe in Southamp- 
ton-itreet, with a heavy and defponding heart, and rescrned home more 
mclancholy than he fet out. 

** This custout of encouraging the vain attendance of expetting fo- 
lieitors, is too irequent every where ; but, I believe, more encouraged 
by managers oi theatres, than even by the firit officers of the ftate. 

** It would be ungenerous, as well as ungrateful, to deay the effi- 
cacy of Mr. Garrick’s recommendation of Henderfon. When it was 
buzzed abou: the rooms, in the walks, and al! over the city of Bath, 
that a new acto? was ariived trom London under the patronage o! the 
great Rofeius, ail peopic, of witever ravk, were eager to ioe the 
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phenomenon, The houfe was foon filled, and he had the fatisfactioa 

ty ut Hamlet to a very brilliant audience. His apprehenfion of not 

pleating was fo excellive, that he could fcarce be heard at firft; but the 

generous indulgence of the {pectators, who felt their own importance 

in the awe and refpect he paid them, foon eafed him of his fears, and 

jnfpired him with courage. He finifhed his part not only with great ap- 
Jaufe, but loud acclamation. 

“ The Bath Manager, who found his account in the frequent em- 
ploying ot Henderfon, plied him with a great variety of characters; he 
18 fuppofed to have acted not much lefs than thirty different parts the 
firt year of his engagement, and venerally to large audiences. He 
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became fo great a favourite, that he very foon acquired the title of the 


Bath Rofcius. People of the firft rank fpoke highly of his merit. 
Men of genius, fuch as Paul Whitehead, and Mr. Gainfborough the 
painter, toon dittinguifhed him from the common herd of Players. 
Dr. Schomberg and the amiable Mr. John Beard joined their voices to 
that of the publick in general, and recommended hun warmly to the 
notice of the London Managers.” 

Notwithitanding all this fuccefs and fan&ion, however, it 
appears that thefe naughty London managers were not pre- 
vailed on to think equally favourable of him. He came to 
town, one feafon after another, to no purpole; it was their 
fixed opinion that he might do very well at Bath, but he would 
never fucceed in London. [t was in one of thefe peregrinations 
that he waited on the late Mr. Foote; his interview with whom 
is particularly defcribed, as mentioned in the preceding ad- 
vertifement. As this paflage alfo appears to be a favourite 
one of our Biographer, and may give our readers an idea 
of the manners of that very exceatric genius, we fhall quote 
it entire. 

“ Before Henderfon left London, he was advifed to try if Mr. F 
would not vite him an opportunity of fhewing himfelf at his theatre im 
the Hay-market. Two triends accompanied him to North-End. Our 
modern Arilftopbanes welcomed the vilitants with great civility; but 
fuch is the volarility of his genius, that it was not potlible to announce 
the ctrand immediately; he mutt be permisted to indulge his peculiar 
humour, and to let off a few voluntaiies before he could be induced 
to hear of any bufinefs whatfoever. Footc’s imagination is fo lively, 
and his conceptions fo rapid as well as exuberant, tat his converia- 
tion isa cataract or torreat of wit, humour, pleafantry, and fatire. 
The company had fearce unfolded their bulinels, when he gave them 
the bition y ot Sir Gregory Grinwell and wy Lady Barbara Bramb c. 
The whimfical fituations into which he put his charaéters, with his 
lively and farcaitical remarks, threw the company into convulfions of 
laughter, 

‘* However, Henderfon’s friends thought it was now time to ftop 
the current of Mr. Foote’s vivacitics, by informing him of the reafon 
of their vilit: one of them took the lead:—® Sir, our young friend, 
* the Bath Rofcius, would think himiéelr ex:remely happy co have the 
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opinion of fo acknowledged a judge of theatiical merit 4s vou ares 

he withes you would permit him to rehearfe a fcene of a play.” 

* Well, Sir, what are you for, the fock or the bufkin? I'll be 
«¢ hanged if you are not quite enamoured of that bouncing brimftone 
“ Tragedy.”=='* Mr. Henderfon is not confined, Sir, to either,”— 
® Stick to the fock, young gentleman ; the one is all nature, and the 
« other all art and trick, ‘Tragedy is meer theatrical bombaft, the 
“ very fungus of the theatre. Come, Sir, give us a tafte of your 
‘ quality."—Here Henderton began a fpecch in Hamlet; when 
Foote, turning round to one of the company, faid, ** Have you not 
«© heard in what manner this impudent little feoundrel has treated me? 
—* I protcft, Sir, I don’t know whom you mean. *—* No! where 
« have you leit your apprehenfion ? Let me but tell you what a 
« damned trick he ferved me lately, by lending me a large fum of 
* money.”—*t Confider, my dear Sir, the time grows late, and we 
« are to dine in town.”—* No, no,” faid Foore, you fhall dine with 
«¢ me upon a flewed rump of beef and a dith of fit. Now Mr. 
*¢ Henderfon begin.” Well, once more he ende&voured to Open, 
when, behold! an unlucky joke, a perite A:forre, fome droll thought, 
or fome unaccountable idea, prevented the difconcerted actor from 
difplaying his powers of elocution, His cafe was now becoine exe 
tremely pitiable. 

“© However, after hearing this fingular genius read an act of his 
new comedy, take-off Lady Betty Bigamy, recite the whole trial of 
himielf and George Faulkner, ridicule the lrith Lord Chiet Juttice 
Robinfon for condemning his Peter Paragraph for a libel, fpeak a 


prologue in the character of Peter, laugh at our moft celebrated 
orators of the bar, mimic the Members of both Houtes of Parliament, 
tell fome ludicrous flories of Capt. Bodens and the Irith chairman ; 
Henderfon was permitted to repeat, without interruption, Mr. Gar- 


rick’s prologue, which he {poke on his firit appearance aiter his ar- 
rival from the continent. This being no caricature, but a genuine 
and fair repreientation of the great Roicius’s manner, without the leat 
xaggeration, we cannot be furprized that it cid mot make any imprefs 
fion upon Mr. Foote: however, he paid the ‘{peaker a compliment 
upon the gooduefs of his ear. Dinner was now announced ; every 
thing was princely, and in fplendid order. Wit flew about the 
table; i mean Mr, Foote’s, for I would advife every man that has 
any wit of his own, who thall have the honour to dine with this gene 
ticman, to bottle it up for another occalion, for he is himfelf mafter 
of enough, ard to fpare, fur ten companies. I need not obierve 

that many portraits were drawn, and fome of them in « maflerly file. 
“© The humorous and fatirical paintings of this gentleuian ere ate 
tributed by many to mere rancour aud malevelence; I cannot be of 
that opinion ; ieaice any man, like Foote, who has been generous even 
to protufion, was ever known to be very malicious. ‘Ihe exccllent 
Hogarth recorécd faces for his humorous and moral pictures, as he 
waiked in the park or in the ftreets, at thc playhoute, cr elfewhere ; 
he tlole whatcver Nature prefented to his view in all places, and made 
what “he faw his own. So our modern Ariftophanes cbliges evely 
frignd and every foe to contribuic io his characteriliical plan, vey 
maa 
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man he is familiar with, firs to him for his picture, and thus he gets 
matter tor his Comic Mute. 

“ When Henderfon took his leave of him, he whifpered one of the 
company in the ear, ** that he would not do,” Mr. , eo confirmed 
the death-warrant that had been already figned by Garrick, Colman, 
Leake, and Harris.” 

in regard to the laft-mentioned genticinan, Mr. Harris, eur 
bio grapher is peemnty fevere, by annexing a poft{cript to his 
anecdotes; in which he accufes him of refufing Henderfon in 
a difho: nourable and abfolutely- -affronting manner.” 

“ ‘The fact ftands thus: abour the middle, or rather towards the end 
of Janvary 1775, an acquaintance of Mr, He nderfon, from his zeal to 
ferve him, ap yplied to Mr. Harris, and informed him that Hendere 
fon was then totally difengaged from Mr. Palmer; which indeed was 
a folemn truth, for the letter had given the former a month’s time 
to determine whether he would or not renew his articles of engace- 
ment with him. Upon this gentleman’s ap pie. ation, Mr. Harris CK~ 
preiled an eager defire to encourage an ator, of whole great merit be 
had repeatedly heard fo much from all forts of people. I have be- 
fote me a copy of Mr. Henderfon’s letter of application to the Mana- 
ger, in which he offers his fervice upon the terms formerly pres 
feribed by Mr. Garrick, his falary to be afcertained by two common 
friends, reftricted to the provito of its not exceeding ‘rol. nor being 
fefs than gl. per week. I have likewife in my han d an original ine 
deed, the Manager’s remarkable anfwer, dated February 6th follow- 
ing, in which he i nfinuates, that he (Mr. Henderfon) might potlibiy 

e in treaty with Mr, Palmer; the reader will obferve that he does 

not directly charge him with it; but his own words will beft inter- 
pret his intention, I informed him (meaning Mr. Menderton’s ac- 
“ quaintance) that if you wasin treaty with my particular friend Mr, 
“6 Pil lmer, or had any intention cf continuing with him, I would by 
“no means confent to come between you, whatever might be the 
“ eventual advantages of the Covent-Garden theatre ; 3” but, with- 
out Waiting for an aniwer from Henderfon, by which he might leara 
whether he was really or not in any treaty with Mr. Palmer, the 
Manager concludes his letter in the following very ftriking words : 

* T muit therefore inform you, that though I think myfelt much 
“ obliged to you for the preference you have glven our theatre, I 
“ muii now (whatever m: iy be the refult of your treaty) abfolutely 
“ decline aii thoughts of entering into any treaty with you for an 
** engacement at our theatre.” Here we fee the doors of Covent- 
Garden theatre are barred againft Henderfon for ever. 

“ The bare expofition ot fact is of itfelt furticiently ftrong and ex- 
preliive ; there needs no commentary to explain it Henderion’s foie 
ambition was then, and always was, to appear on the London ftage; 
no terms could be more moderate than thofe which he propoied. 
Compared to this extraordinary, and I coh almoft faid irfidious, 
conduct of Mr, Hanis, Mr. Garrick’s behaviour was generous and 
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We are by no means for defending the diftngenuous and 
fhuffling behaviour of theatrical managers, but when a men 
is accuied of a conduét fo infidious, that Mr. Garrick’s, in the 
fame line, is comparatively generous and princely, it makes 
one fhudder to think of its comparative bafenefs. Our bio- 
grapher fays, that the bare expofition of the fact is fufficient, 
and there needs no commentary to explain that expofiticn, 
Now we think that, feppofing the fact fairly flated, the in- 
ference by no-means follows Were the doors of Covent- 

rden theatre barred againft Henderfon for ever, becaufe 
Harris declared he muft then decline entering into any treaty 
with him?—Our Biographer, indeed, has not printed the 
word a:w in italics or {mall capitals, with the reft of the fen- 
tence ; but itis legible enough in plain Roman, and is fufh- 
ciently ftrong and expretiive—Mr. Harris could not at that 
time engese Mr. Henderion ; ergo, fays our Biographer, he was 
exchided for ever. Certainly this fage cafuift muft have learnt 
to chop lovic of the Graver-diggers in Hamlet: argyl we thall 
here take leave of the reft of his narrative, and the wife faws 
and fagacious fentences, with which it 4s occafiunally inter- 
Yarded. 

For the fake of Mr. Henderfon himfelf, who has undoubt- 
edly great merit as an ator, we hope he was not accetlary to 
ihe publication of this piece of biography, as the writer gives 
ws reafon to think, throughout the whole. Whatever truth 
it may contain, the publication of it was ill-judged; for the 
truth, whatever the refpectable Mr. Thomas Davies may fay, 
is pot to be {poken at all times, 

W, 





The Hiflory of Great Britain, from the firft Invafion of it by the 
Roamans under “fulius Cafar, Written ona new thin By 
Robert Henry, D. D. one of the Miniflers of Edingburgh. 
Vislume the Third. 11. 1s. Cadell. 


As the two firft volumes of this work were publifhed before 
the commencement of our Review, it raay not be improper to 
jaform our readers, that what Dr. Henry means by writing 
bis biflory on a2 new plan, is that, inftead of giving all the 
events, civil, military, literary, commercial, Xc. in one eon- 
tinued narrative, he divides them into different feétions, and 
finifhes the account of one kind of incidents before” he enters 
npen the relation of another, 
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The heads, or Chapters, into which he has divided his work, 
are thefe—1. The Civil and Miliary Hiftory of Great Bri- 
tain. 2. The Hiftory of Religion in Great Britain. 3. Hif- 
tory of * onftitution, Government, and Laws of Great Bri- 
tain, gs The Hifttory of Learning. 5: Hiftory of the Arts. 
6. Hiftory of Commerce Coin, and Shipping. 7. The 
Hiftory of the Manners, Virtues, Vices, remarkable Cuftoms, 
Language, Drefs, Diet and ‘iverfi ns of the People of Great 
Britain, The whole is concluded with an Appendix, contain- 
ing a copy of Adagna Chart), with an “nglith tranflation; a 
Latin Epiitle from Peter of Blois ro one of his friehds on a 
medical fubjeét ; and the permiffion of Richard {. for holding 
tournaments in England, ‘This volume reaches from the Con- 
queft to the death of King John, that is, from the year 1066 
to 1216. 

It is not to be fuppofed that, after the creat number of Hif 
tories of England already publifhed, Dr. Henry fhould be able 
to throw any additional light on the civil or military pert of 
our annals ; and accordingly we do not find, that his repre- 
fentation of thefe tranfaCtions differs eflentially from that given 
by other writers. But it might naturally be thought, that he 
fhould at leaft have entertained us with fome curious anec- 
dotes relative to the learning, arts, and manners of our an- 
ceftors, efpecially as the method he has adopted, turnithes him 
with an opportunity of mentioning feveral minute and detached 
circumftances, which could not perhaps be fo properly intro- 
duced into a hiftory written on the ufual plan. Of thefe, how- 
ever, juftice obliges us to confefs, we have met with a much 
{maller number, than, from the apparent di!igence and induf- 
try of the author, we were at firft led to expeét 5 and hence it 
is natural to conclude, that the Englifh records do not abound 
with particulars of this kind. We fhall prefent our Readers 
with the moft remarkable that have occurred to us in the pe+ 
rafal of this work, after taking notice of fome facts of a more 
general and interefting nature. 

In page 352, Dr. Henry tells us, on the authority of Or- 
dtricus Vitalis, who was born in England only nine ycars after 
the Conqueft, that the revenue of William I. amounted to the 
incredible fum of 1061/. 10s. 14d. per day, which (neglect- 
ing the fraétion) was equal in efficacy to 15,915/. of our money 
per day, and to 5,808,975 per year. ‘* This account, fays 
he, extravagant as it may appear, is not very different from 
that which is given by Roger Hoveden, a contemporary hifto- 
tian, of the revenues of England in the reign % Richard I. 
When ‘‘ubert, Arbifhop of Canterbury was about to refign 
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the office of High Jufticiary A. D. 1196, he proved from his 


books, that the revenue he had colle€ted in England in the 

two preceding years, was no leis than eleven thoufand marks 

of filver; a great fum, equivalent to 11,000,0CcO at the 

above rate of computation, in two years, Or §,500,CcOO in one 
car.” 

What Dr. Henry means by ‘ the above rate of computas 
tion,” he explains afterwards, p. 545, 6 and 7, where he ex- 
amines the opinion of Mr. Hame and that of Lord Lyttelton 
with regard to the value of money, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, compared io what it ts at prefent. Both thefe wri- 
ters agree, that any nominal fum of money contained nearly 
three times as much filver, in the former of thefe periods, as 
it docs in the latter; for as to gold-coin, it was not then come 
into ule. But they differ widely with regard to the quantity 
of provifions which a piece of moneys of the fame weight, 
(fuppote, for inftance, a piece of the weight of one of our 
crowns) would have purchafed then, in comparifon of what 
it will purchale at prefent. Mr. Hume thinks it would have 
parchaied ten times as much then, as it will now; whereas 
Lord J.yttelton imagines, it would only have purchafed five 
times as mech. Dr, Henry fhows, from an induétion of par- 
ticulars, that, of the two opinions, Lord Lyttelton’s is the 
beft founded ; and it is aceording to his principles, that he forms 
his calculation. 

The Dr. entertains an opinion, which, we apprehend, will 
rather be decined heterodox, with re{peét to the antiquity of 
jurics in England. ‘They feem (he fays, p. 357) to have been 
iatroduced in the reign of William I.: where, as it is the opi- 
nion of a'moft all our hiftorians, antiquaries, and law-writers, 
that they were eftablifhed here in the reign of king Alfred, 
if not before. As a {pecimen of the logical fubtilties, which 
were fo common in the fchools, he gives us the following cu- 
rious queftion, which was very feriowlly agitated by fome of 
the moft ‘earned Doctors of the age.—‘* When a hog is carried 
to market with a rope about his neck, which is held at the 
other end by a man, whether is the hog carried to market by 
the rope or by the man ?” 

Nor was the age lefs remarkable for credulity than quib- 
bling; witnefs the following ridiculous ftory, related, with 
great gravity, by Giraldus Cambrenfis, in his topography of 
ireland. ‘* When St. Kewen (fays he) was one day praying 
with both her hands held up to-Heaven, out of the window of 
her chamber, a {wallow laid an egg in one of them 5 and fuch 
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was the patience and good-nature of the faint, that the neither 
drew in nor ihut her “hand till the {wallow had | built her neff, 
jaid all her egos, and hatched her young. To preferve the 
remembrance of this fa&, every ftatue of St. Kewen in Ireland 
hath a fwailow in one of its hands.” 
Dr. Heary is high in his praites of Chiva ry, on account 
of the virtues it secoununenile ed; among which he reckons mo- 
" defty and chaftity; and yet he fays the Normans, by whom 
this inftitution was brought into Enc “land, were fo licentious im 
their manners, that they violated the honour of maids and 
matrons, whenever they had ‘an opport unity, and -th&c young 
women even of the firft famil! es, had no other chance of pre- 
ferving their virtue, than by ; uttiag on the veil, and taking 
refuge in a nunnery. Hence it appears, that the precepts of 
chivalry, like thofe of morality and religion, however beautiful 
in theory, were not very eafily put in prattice. 

The Englith, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, had 
had only two fated meals a day, dinner and fupper ; : the for- 
mer at Rine in the forenoon, the latter at five in the 2 ternoon. 
Thefe hours, befides being convenient for bufineis, were fup- 
pofed to be friendly to health aad long life, according to the 
following verfes, which were then often repeated ; 


Lever a cing, diner a neuf, 
Souper a cing, coucher a neuf, 
Fait vivre d’ans nonante & neuf. 
To rife at feven, to dine ar nine, 
To {up at five, to bed at nine, 
Makes a man live to ninety-nine. 


We are not however, on that account to imagine, that they 
were cither enemies or ftrangers to the pleatures of the table, 
On the contrary, they had not only a variety oi  dithes ;. but 
thete too confifted of the moft delicite kinds of food, and were 
dreff:d in the richeft and mott coftly manner. Thomas 
a Becket is faid to have given five pounds, equivalent to fe- 
veuty -five pounds at prefent, for one dif of eels. ‘The Monks 
of St. Swithins, at Winchefter, made a formal complaint to 
Henry {[. againft their Abbot, for taking away three, of the 
thirtuc: difhe s, they ufed to have every day, at dinner. The 
Monks of Canterbury were {till more luxurious: for they 
hid at leait feventeca difhes every day ; befides a deflert ; and 
thef: diihes were drefled with fpiceries and fauces, whict 1 €X- 
cited the appetite, as well as pleafed the tafte. 

As to the compofition of this work we fhall only obfe erve, 
that the ftyle is plain and perfpicuous, though perhaps it is 
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fomewhat deficient in dignity; and though Dr. Henry pof- 


feffes neither the elegance of a Robertfon, nor the vigour or 
penctration of a Hume, he yet deferves the charaéier of a 
well-informed, faithful, and fenfible hiftorian. 

A, 











Travels for the Heart. Written in France, by Courtney Mel- 
moth, 2 vols. 12m0. 6s. Wallis. 






Written in France! A pretty recommendation truly !—— 

Or perhaps the author mens it as an apology. If the latter, 
it argues at leaft the merit of modefty, as well as fome de- 
gree of felf-knowledge. To fay the truth, we are forry that 
cur commendations cannot keep pace with ‘the produttions of 
this once-promifing writer. In faét, thefe follow each other 
fo rapidly, that we hope their author hath not much need of 
either vi:.uals, drink, or fleep; for we cannot but conceive he 
muft otherwife be deprived of his natura! jupport, and that his 
ftrenoth of body muft fail uncer the incefiant labour of his 
imagination. ‘Jhe prefent iravels in particular have all the 
appearance of being penned as they were perfornied, per diligence 
and per pofi: they are, of courfe, of fuch a kind as might 
naturally be expeét:d; as he that runs may read, what he that 
rides muft write —We are glad at heart, however, for the ho- 
nour of our country, that thefe frivoiities are the produ& of 
their preper foil, We are periuaded, that in England even 
the pen of Mr. Melmoth, though writing poft, would carry 
more weight. And yet he hath already acquired fo much 
Gallic affrontery, as to attempt a juflification of them in his 
preface, and to endeayour to pais thefe exotic levities on his 
own countrymen as worthy their attention, The mo- 
tive,” fays he, “* by which I am urged to write a preface to 
this littie book of running remarks, 1s, chicfly, to enter a ca- 
veat againft a charge, which prec pitate readers may be pleated 
to bring again% it, upon account of my having admitted trifles, 
that, at firft fight, feem not worthy fo much notice.”—If it 
were poflible to meet wit: a reader’ more precizitate than the 
writer, his caveat mizht not be thrown away. ‘To others it 
is fupertiuous and fertile ; as they muft be very tuperficial rea- 
ders, indeed, who, on the lichteft atiention, do not find it 
engaged oa very trifles.—-As this author, however, has a pe- 
culiar knack at manufactvring this kind of literary haber- 
dathery, we cannot refuie him the juftice of laying betore our 
readers, what he has to fay in favour of it, 
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« Were not long prefaces a large evil, the defence of what appear 
to be trifes, in literature and in life, might lead into a pleating ipe- 
culation, But this is, in part, unneceflary, as many fentiments on 
this very fubjeét are interwoven into the body of the book ixfelf: a 
few others, wowever, prefs upon me juft now to introduce them, and 
the reader is theretore invited to receive them courteoufly, 

“In calling to mind a concife lift of the moft celebrated of thofe 
writers, who juitly refleét fo much credit on the genius of the couns 
try (to which, after all migrations of bufinefs, of pleafure, and of cue 
riofity, I fhall return with joy, as to the dear foil ot my nativity) I 
find they are indebted for the lufire of their literary charaéter, rather 
to tie art of embellifhing trifles, than to any formal defcription of the 
great, the grand, or the extraordinary. 

‘* Bur this does not arife entirely, as fome might fufpeét, from the 
fuperficiality of the ave, which is faid to take a delight in u..impore 
tant publications ; nur does it proceed from want of depth in the ge- 
nius.of the writer, On the contrary, it is, in both cafes, rather a 
matter for compliment than of cenfure. The proof of this requires 
no fophiftry ; but lies upon the furface open to every man’s obierva- 
tion. That which is too obvious (and very many things are fo) re- 
quires only a halt-glance, of the moit lack-luitre eye to be difcovered, 
For inftance; the {pacious building, the ftupendous mouniain which 
feems ambitious of Heaven ; the caftle, whofe emulous {pire cleaveth 
the clouds; the ioreit, which fills the eye as far as it can iweep; and 
the appearance of an huge metropolis, like that of London, Cuntian- 
tinople or Paris, taken on the expanded fcale, with all their towers, 
hoipitals, palaces, and public buildings, are objects too unweildy to 
be miffed ; infomuch that he who is not wont to obferve, muft per- 
force run his nofe againit them. ‘Thus, things which are fen too 
plainly, are feen by every body, and fcarce regarded by any body, A 
citizen of London, who hath many years refided in that metropolis, 
fhall furvey fuch a prodigious object as St. Paul’s, and a native of Paris 
look upon the Louvre, and flightly tell you, that they are fuperb edi- 
fices, and the admiration of the world; but thefe praifes are indeier- 
minate, and make no durable impreflions, Now, were we to take 
thefe two citizens into the body of thefe feparate buildinys, and ima- 
gine one of them to bean organift, and onc a painter, they would dif- 
cover their profeffion, and their hearts in five minutes. ‘The organift 
would found the keys of the inftrument, and, with the ear of a con- 
noifleur, be either pleafed or pained, as it happencd to be in, or out 
of tune, and the painter would execrate a picture tor bearing marks, 
and almoft imp: rceptible touches of awkwarduets, airhough a come 
mon perfon, by looking at the picture, and hearing the organ, would 
fay of the firit, that it was beautiful, and of the fecond, thar it was 
harmonious. The reafon is, that the heart is generally in love with 
its old habits, and artifls atend to the minuuz.” 


We fuppofe Vr. Melmoth here alludes to fuch artifts as the 
ingenious feribbler of old, who compriied the Tilad in a put- 
fhell, and the more ingenious, modern, who made a ftate- 
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coach to be drawn by a flea, and a fett of table-furniture to be 
inclofed in a cherry-ftone.—For our own part, however, we 
confefs we are not fand of thefe nibbling, niggling niceties, 
Give us fomething more fubftantial and ufeful. Hear, how- 
ever, Mr. Melmoth’s opinion 


« But what, in my opinion, makes more againft thofe oftenfible, 
and glaring faéts which look us fullin the face, is, that it is impoflible, 
from the very nature of their public fitustion upon the globe, that 
they fhould be fsvourable either to induti’. or.to ingenuity. They 
afford fcope neither to genius, labour, imayination, nor the heart; 
and, without there wewhat of heart, bea.ug brifkly circugh 
every undertaking, whe it be of the pen or pencil, I leave you 
to jndge, if it mult not be ail poverty, flagnation, ftupid ry, and 
wreichednets. Dettitute of the animating vibrations o; that moft en- 
chanting machinery, which is every hour fhittiny tue fCene in our 
bofom, every thing muft, of neccffity, be iordid, dull, difpirited, 


All this may be, and we like the vibration of the heart very 
well, while it ferves to make the pulfe, though ever fo high, 
beat even; but we own we have no good liking to a. heart, 
that is not fomewhat dire&ted by a head: that which is ufually 
called a bad heart, being oiten the efie&t of a weak head. Not 
that we mean to impeach either the head or the heart of Mr. 
M. we only with that he faw the propriety of their going, like 
the land and heart, in ai cates, together. Having premuiicd 
this, we fha!l think ourfelves acquitted, as well to this au- 
thor as the public, if we ciimifs his prefent performance, with 
@ quotation or two, froin the leaft exceptionable part of his 
work.—Treating of the various affeétions of the heart, he 
clailes one under the head Sy/tem ; whichis as follows. 


$s ¥sT EBM. 


** By which, the heart comprehends not only the different theo- 
ties of Religion, Politics, Theology, Mathematics and Philofophy, 
but alfo different Syitems of Tafte, Pain, Pleafure, Temper, Humour, 
Inclination, Genius, &c. &c, &c. Every man breathing hath his Syf- 
tem, and fcarce two men in the univerfe—and not by any meaus two 
women in it—agree in their Syftems exattly, One man delights for 
inftance in the flim, genteel fliape of his miftrefs, and admires her 
for a faint and voluptuous langour that he fees in her features: an- 
other perhaps finds attraction in the fame fost of form, but then in- 
itead of a languid delicacy, he choofes to have it animated by a viva- 
cious and brifk power of the eye. Lucius one day fuddenly met Ava- 
rus, who bore iuch an aficétion for Lucius, that he found more plea- 
fure in ferviang him whenever his fituation called for accommodation, 
even than in hoarding wp his morey in an iron cabinet, that he vene- 
rated to the ruit that was contracted over its furtace. It was, there- 
fore, you fez his Syfiem to oblige Lucius, Lucius one day fend - 
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his friend, at half an hour’s warning, for a firpply of cath to the 
amount of an hundred and fixteen pounds, which Avarus complied 
with in the following way—to wit—One hundred pounds by bank 
bill, another bill of fifteen pounds payable at fight, half a guinea in 
gold, nine fhillings in filver, four-pence in copper, and the refidue in 
tarthingse 

“ To {crutinize this mode of making up a fum through the formal 
{pectacles of bufinefs, it might certainly be cenfured as fantaftical ; 
but, befides that Lucius had no right to look with fo accurate an eye 
at a favour, I fhall enter a fubfiantial caveat againft all future objece 
tions, by obferving that it was confiftent with the lender’s Syitem to 
pay it in this way; and if it had contained two thoufand times as 
many divifions, fubdivifions, halveings, and quarterings more, till 
the whole fum was frittered into farthings, ftill, I fay, Lucius was the 
laft man upon earth to crofs his friend’s humour. He fhould have re- 
ceived the purfe gratefully-—tell it over not with extreme caution, un- 
lefs he fufpected the meiienger—never have the bafenets but for the 
fame reafon to put a fingle guinea into the feale, and feafted his heart 
upon the firmne(s of a frendfhip fo dear to him. Weare now coming 
to the crifis. 

“ It happened that in the fraction of the copper, Avarus had made a 
miftake; tor by the account of Lucius there was an extra farthing : 
and the interview which Avarus now had with Lucius, was the fir 
fince the miftake was committed. —— 

“ Lucius meeting Avarus, therefore, faid to him, without any regard 
to the heart, 

“ How much have you obliged me, my very dear Avarus, in that laft 
fupply : it has anfwered all my exigencies, and made me entirely an 
ealy man; but, apropos, I muft fet you right in your calculation. 
There is a {mall balance in your favour, aud 1 mutt infift upon giving 
it you——” 

“ Avarus, who although a mifer to all the reft of the world, was 
to the lait degree generous to Lucius, becaufe it belonged to his Syf- 
tem fo to be, imagined there might have been fome mifcount of the 
black word that characterizes the value of a Britifh bank bill, tor which 
reafon (but even not then in the tone of eager apprehention) he ree 
queited to be fet right. 

“ Lucius, for the want of a Dictionary of the Heart ‘to fet him 
right (putting his hand into his breeches pocket, but forgetting to put 
upon his face a fimile at the fame time, which would at worit have com- 
promifed the matter with his friend’s heart) repiied, 

“ A farthing is coming to you.” 

“ He prefented it to Avarus, who {tarted two fteps back, lifting up 
both his hand’, and throwing them forward in the aititude of declin- 
ing an offer 

“A farthing coming to me! (faid Avarus) a farthing !” 

“Nothing inthe whole world—not the moit induftrious efforts 
Which malice could have ufed, could have torn up a man’s Syftem fo 
entirely by the roots. Had Lucius made a fudden seureat into another 
country; had he pretended that the dratr upon the banker was five 
lniiead @f fifteen pounds; had he {purred liberality by a trefh appli- 
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cation ; in fhort, had he done or faid any thing but what he did fay and 
do, the Heart poflibly might, by fome courteous interpretations, have 
found a pallianve, if nota pardon: but, as it was affilted too by an 
halt-note of triumph as to the point of calculation, fome degree of 
ridicule and irony in the tones, and an undue ftrefs upon the firit fylla- 

le of the word far-thing—confidering, I fay, ali thefe heightenings, 
the whoie trantaction was un_ardonable. 

“ A tarthing, did you fay, coming to me (exclaimed Avarus in ra- 
ther a bolder note, and with fomewhat of a feverer eaiphafis!) A rar. 
tainc! Unhappy Lucius! How could’ thou have been fo ignorant 
of an old friend’s Syftem? Better had’{t thou buried the paltry, the 
pitiful balance in the bowels ot the earth. What inacquaintance 
with every finer operation of the heart—nay, what poverty in the cir 
cumftances that pais within thy own breaft not to know that fo wreich- 
ed a puncilio—to ungenerous an exactnefs, at fuch a period, mutt 
inflame every principie, and every jentiment againft thee! A farthing! 
—QOh God of caution; was there ever fhewn, trom friend to friend, fo 
little policy, or fo large an infult! 

“¢ The willof Avarus was, in the ampleft degree, in favour of Lu- 
cius. ‘ A farthing coming to me (repeated he, as he went home, af- 
ter his interview with Lucius!) neither more nor lefs than a farthing!’ 
Upon his arrival, he twitched up a pen, and, with a hand of hurry, 
wrote as follows: 


“TO LUCIUS. 
« Sir, 


*¢ This is written to acquaint you, that the fums of money you 
“have from time to time had of me, are difcharged, You will con- 
*¢ fider this letter, therefore, firit, as a folemn deed of fettlement 
*¢ which clofes our connection ; and, fecondly, as a receipt in full for 
“the fums above alluded to. That you may not be put upon my 
“ account t0.@ FARTHING’s expence, 1 fend this by an efpecial mel- 
** fenger. 


* Tam, Sir, 


“ Your humble fervant, 


“AVARUS.” 


* Some few years after this tranfaction, the writer of this letter died. 
His heart was to forely hurt, and his Sy{ftem fo fhaken, that he recol- 
lected Lucius amidit the afflictions of a tormenting diftemper. Yet he 
pitied his condition, which, after the quarrel, became more wretched : 
yet his fenfe ot the injury ftruggled with the emotions of his pity. 
He gratified, however, upon his death-bed, both the paffions that were 
contending in his heart. Two diitinét codicils, for this purpofe, were 
added to his will, and thus they ran: 

“ I. For the fatisfaction of thofe feelings about my heart, which 
plead for the man who was once fo near it, 1 bequeath the fum of tea 


thoufand pounds to Lucius, 
Z bed He 
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“II: For being too good a mathematician, and not fuffering an 
eld friend to do a tolerable action his own way, I bequeath to the faid 
Lucius, one farthing flerling, of the lawful money of Great Britain, 
bearing date on the impreffion 1721, in the reign of George the Firft ; 
to be paid to him the faid Lucius, precifely at three quarters and three 
clicks lacking of twelve o’clock at night, by my gold repeater, which 
Talfo bequeath him.” 


As a fpeciihen of the narrative, arid the authoi’s ufe of the 
incidents he met with in travelling, we fhall give the fection, 
entitled Calais; at which place, it may be previouily necef- 
fary to inform our readers, he was joined by fome young Eng- 
lifhmen, who propofed to accompany him and his Amelia in 
their route to l’ars, 


CALA I S., 


‘ The machine was not to fet out till the next morning eafly, and 
it was now but juf arrived from Paris; f that we had three parts of a 
day upon our hands, and it was the contrivance of our hearts, to em- 
ploy it apart from the men of wit; but this was impoffible. 

“* By this time the poor mendicant * had come round from the win- 
‘low into the parlour, and made his defires known to our tiriplings, 
partly by his patience in teaching them French, and partly by his label 
of intelligence in Englifh, which hung at his girdle ; which, accord- 
ing to the rules of his order, was decorated with a rope. 

“ He invited us to vifit his convent; a common courtefy, which is 
paid indifecriminately to all travellers on their firl arrival. 

“ The wits went for a joke, and Amelia, with me, for the heart. 
Be affured, reader, fome admirable fpecimens ot Englifh humour 
were fhewn off at the chutch of the convent. ‘The Francifcan bent 
the knee, and prefied the bofom, as he pafled the crucifixes, which 
were in feveral parts of the church: the wits followed his example in 
every thing, but the appearance at leaft of fincerity. The friar un- 
locked a large range of drawers, out of which he took the robes, rofes, 
and other ornaments, which are made vfe of at the altar, on days which 
are fet apart for extraordinary ceremonics. The Francifcan held thete 
with a cautious hand: Amelia looked at them with the reverence and 
difcretion which decency requites upon every religious occafion, I 
confidered them, for my own part, as well-intended decorations ; but 
the jokers found out a plealant fiimile, and likened every order of the 
pricithood, to fo many different-coloured wappings of a coach-hori¢c 
on my Lord Mayor’s day, attended ludicroufly by a retinue of lony- 
tobed liverymen. The two large lights, with were burning oa each 
fide a filver-lamp, before the principal crucifix in the centre of the al- 
tar-piece, our young gentlemen obierved, would do mott admirably tor 
a pair Of torches to trail behind a carriage, if any method could be hit 
upon to make them flame with a little more fpirit ; * Bar fie upon them 


* A friar who had folicited charity from without. 
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of 
(cried tlic jokers) they are not lively enough for any thing but a pack 
of half flarved mendicant friars, or to fhed a fort of darknefs, vifible, 
yound the vault of our great grandfather.” The Francitcan next took 
us, by a narrow flight of tleps, into a long gallery, on each fide of 
which were the humble lodgings of his fraternity. He opened a little 
door which led into his own, and pointed, with a meek and patient 
action of the finger, to his couch of ftraw., The cafement of the 
window (half over which clung tlips of ivy) might be about the fize of 
a fingle pane of a modern fish, and it was defended by bars of iron, 
It feemed, indeed, to be the very cabinet of mortification and felf- 
denial ; but the Englith jeiters declared, it was the worft kennel for 
thofe foxes in fheeps cloathing, the partons, they ever beheld. This 
fimile bore fo hard upon the brotherhood, that our Franci‘can (who, by 
the bye, underituod too much Englifh, to be infenfible ot a downright 
jnfult in coarfe language) turned round to our companions, and was 
going to addrefs them, when, happening: to turn his eye towards a 
crofs, upon which his God was extended, im the attitude of fuffering 
the lait indignity, after almoft every other had been difcharged againtt 
him, he bowed fubmidiively to the figure, as it he had juft caught tram 
it the fpirit of acquicfeence, and the colour which indignation had 
before brought trom the heart to the cheek, went off, and put a check 
to whatever might have happened. Every nerve that I] had was fha- 
ken; and, leaving Amelia a moment to amufe herfelf with the pro- 
fpect of the garden of the convent, through the little lattice in the 
triar’s apartment, I drew the venerable monattic gently afide into the 
gallery, and there, in a whifper, apologized for the liberties which 
were taken by our young, inexperienced travellers, who defired to ap- 
pcar more impious than they really were. 

** The mendicant made no reply ; but, as if he had heart enough 
to forgive all trefpaiies againft him, whether of malice or ignorance, 
he fimiled ineffable benignity, and we again joined the company. 

“* Here, to the increafe of my diftrefs, I found Amelia in a warm 
argument with our young gentlemen, upon the fubject of a decent de- 
portment at places of public worfhip. ‘The contei, it feems, began 
upon an expedient ftarted by the eldeit, to make a covering for the 
nakedtefs of the figure upon the crofs, in the zoom of the friar; for, 
our delicate Englithmen infifted, that, unlefs fome fuch circumitance 
took place, a crucifix was not a fit objeét for female infpection; be 
theretore humbly made a motion, that the company would unani- 
moufly enter into a voluntarily fubfription, to make up fach a fum as 
would purchafe a compleat fuit of cloaths (not forgetting a little fpar- 
Kle of tiniel in the French ftyle) that the Deity might, in future, ap- 
pear in the drefs of a gentleman, 

** In fupport of this vein of ridicule, the youth was juft holding his 
hat to Amelia for her tubfcription, as we came into the room, and 
Amelia was parrving off the ftroke, partly by bluthes and partly by ar- 
gumenis, * Is it not very ftrange, gentlemen (faid fhe) that a woman 
cannot be one moment unprotected, in any corner of the globe, how- 
ever fanétimonious, but fhe muft be iniulted’by the rudenefs of her 
own countrymen?” She had no time to go on: the rage ot the Fran- 
ciican, at the fight of the crucifix, over which the wit had thrown his 
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ket-handkerchief, was worked into a pious enthufiafin, and his 
heart dictated to our firiplings a very fevere and feafonable leffun. 

« Be covered in the blufhes of contufion, gentlemen! (‘aid he). 
What principle is it by which you are thus directed to difgrace your- 
felves and your country ? We are taught to believe, thar, on your fide 
of the fea, the feminaries of education are governed by laws that are 
wife, prudent, liberal and amiable. We are taught, that the educa- 
tion of an Englith gentlemen is atrended with a very confiderable ex- 
pence : morals and humanity, itis faid, are particularly cultivated im 
your univerfities. We gather thefe things, I fay, from the report of 
thofe who would emblazon the inftitutions of your country; but, if 
report 13 to be contionted by experience, What dota experience tell us on 
this fubject ? This town ot Calais hath been but too often a witnels to 
your libertinifm. Hither you come over with youth, high fpirits, and 
afum of money, for the moit part too large for the ieelings of a mo- 
derate man. ‘The Britith empire is fo truly refpectable, as a nation, 
that we, who are your neighbours, with to admire your folitenc/i as 
much as we venerate your genivs. But how is this poflible, when the 
{pecimens which are exhibited to us of your manners, are fo trequent- 
ty cruel and unmanly ? You enter our country without one generous 
idea relating it. You call ca courie/iy, which is taid 10 contratt your 
Muntnefi, infincerity. You look at the face of our country, and teem 
to wonder, that the file of Providence iz-cxtended trom the-clitt o¢ 
Dover to that of Calais. You look at our euttoms, and, becaufe they 
differ from_yoxr cuftoms, you turn from them with difguft, or affected 
difdain. You enter our churches, and turn into the batett ridicule ob- 
jects moft facred. You have not even the diicretion to keep filence, 
while we pay our pafling obeifance to the fhrine of the Omnipotent. 
God himielt is the fport and paftime of your leifure -and laughter. 
Our citizens, artizans, women, children, as well as the braveft of our 
foldiers, come, at all convenient ours, to their devotion ; and, though 
they come without any compulfion, ye: call it hypocrify, We lay 
hetore you our curiolitics, and you defpife them : we take many wrongs 
patiently ; we allow largely to the impredions made by our tingulari- 
ties, and then you dll-treat.us beyond bearing. Ah, ungenerous tra- 
vellers! Is it to laugh at your fellow creatures, and feotf at your Crea- 
tor, that you make fuch inroads upon us? Js fuch the motive that 
urges a young Englifhman to migrate? Is fuch the conduct of thot 
who ought to be the patterns and examples of a free and noble coun- 
try? You teach our traders to believe, that yeu value nothing fo little 
a3 money, and yet you pretend to wonder, that they fix a price upon 
what they hold in the flighteftefimation. If the favage is taught, by 
the more mechanical European, that the gun can do more execution 
than the bow-ftring, and at the fame time fhews him how to pull the 
trigger, can you wonder if he direétly puts his tirft experiment in prace 
tice unmediately ? Fie upon it, gentlemen. It is not doing juttice 
either to one kingdom or to another. It is not doing as you would be 
done by. ‘Tell me, | befeech you, ferioufly tell me—— 

__“* Here the Francifcan raifed his voice, extonded his right arm, fixing 
himfelié more firmly on his centre. 
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380 Travels for the Heart. 


«‘ At. what time did you ever behold one of this country fo behave 
himfelf in Britain ? He comes to your fhore with eyes to fee, and 
heart to admire. “He beholds large tracts of your land in the higheft 
fate of vigorous cultivation, and he thinks well of your peafantry 
by the fweat of whofe brows, and the diligence of whofe hands, it is 
procered. He pafles through your towns of bufinefs, and is forcibly 
ftruck with the fpirit of commerce, which feems to be the genius of 
your climate. He in{pects the various manufactories extended along 
the banks of your fruitful rivers, and conceives highly of your Eng 
lith ingenuiiy. He goes into the capiial ot the kingdom, and, if he 
draws at all the line of comparifon betwixt the two great cities of 
London and Paris, he draws it in favour of the former. He readily 
allows to it all that is due to fuperiority of uniform buildings, admira- 
ble accommodation for foot-pafiengers, and for the convenience of 
ample ftieets, in which there is {ufficient {cope for trade and fafhion, 
for the car and for the coach, Gratified abundantly, he either fixes 
amongtt you, or returns into his native country : if the former, it is 
not always what, it is izid. you Enghifhmen imagine It to be, becaufe 
he cannot jive fo wellin France, but for more amiable reafons. It he 
returns, anc’, where is she man to whom fuch a return is not, fooner 
or later, cefireable ? He brings not over with him any bafe ideas, that 
are unworthy to travel half a league in the heart of any man breath- 
ing, but he ‘peaks of your nation as it were to be wifhed you would 
have the equ:ty to fpeak of ours. What, then, gentlemen, are we 
to fuppofe? Are we to believe that only the flighteit, lighteft, and 
moft fuperficial part of you, addi& yourfelves to travel ? T fhould be 
forry to think that this was the cafe; nay, my own experience tells 
me, that it is not always fo, 

«¢ Here he took Amelia by the hand, and bowed to me with refpedt. 

* This lady and that gentleman (to go no farther) have given me no 
reafon to believe they crofied the fea to defpife the Deity, or any of his 
poorer minifiers, becaufe, perhaps, there is fome difference in the ex- 
teriur ceremonies of a national devotion. Nay, I have {een other exe 
ceptions to a deplorable general 1ule, and thofe exce; tions are the only 
things which faved Englaid from the contempt into which it weuld 
inevitably tall without them. Excufe my wrath, gentlemen. I have 
fpcken as aninjured nan. I have fpoken as a brother ot the holy fo- 
ciety, to whote ule this church is allotted. I have fpoken as the taith- 
ful fervant ot a matiér, whofe facred image you have wantonly of- 
tended,” 

“« With this noble climax, the ofended Francifcan finithed his exe 
hortation and remonitrance., ‘ Never, turely, was there obferved ten 
minutes (tor he ipoke with deliberation) of protounder filence. 

Saini P.ui, atthe time «ft his making Felix tremble, could not 
pofibly have commanded 4 inore pes.ect attention, There was, indeed, 
many favewabie circuimitannces to heigtiten the folemnity of the whole 
traniaétion. Vale as weie ie teatues of the Francifcan at his outiet, 
his eyes kincted with his argument, and his heart gave fuch animation 
to his tace, and fuch eloquence to his tongue, that he led his hearers 
into umplicit captvny. “The little apartment was, in itfelf, an object 

of awe, having a lable hanging of daik tapeftry, wrought with — 
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of facred figures, and a cloud which fuddenly paffed the furface of the 


fun, threw 4 gloom into the place, that put, as it were, into the power 
of the friar the attractions ot magic. Amelia was bound, as if ‘by en- 
chantment, to the bed of ftraw, on which the fat; and, as the de- 
caimer ended, fhe took the hem of his coarfe and humiliating tunic, 
and, in the compleateit fincerity of her heart, preffed it to her bofom, 
Even the wits forgot their jocularity, and were uoufually ferious ; that is 
to fay, they looked about for a good joke, and could not find it: yet 
they were both afhamed, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, of their being 
afhamed, They bluthed at the novelty of a keen fenfation, and they 
withed the friar in Heaven, for having fmitten fire frow the flint. 
This awkward kind of confcioufnefs was well illuftrated, when the 
youth, who had thrown the handkerchiet over the crucifix, ftole it, as 
it were, imperceptibly away, forcing a fad half fmile into his face, as 
much as to infinuate, that he did not know what he was about.” 


Long as our laft quotation is, we cannot refift the tempta- 
tion of giving our readers the fucceeding fhort chapter on 
Blufhes. 


THE BLUSHES. 


We all prepared to depart ; and, in paffing through the body of the 
church, the heart of Amejia was caught by the appearance of many 
females diftributed in different paris, at their devotions. She paufed— 
flopped fhort—tolded her hands together involuntarily, and went om 
tiptoe, as if fearful of interrupting their ceremonies. As the Fran- 
cifean bowed to the cro/s in repaffing the high altar, I very believe, if 
it were not for fhame of doing a decent thing, the wits could both 
have found it in their hearts to have bowed alo. 

“ At the creat door of the church that led into the flrect, the friar 
bowed to the whole company, with a complacence which difcovered 
that he bore no remembrance of what was patt, lo as to affect his ur- 
banity: nay, to convince us farther that he did not, his bend to the 
firiplings was more deep, more profound, and more refpectful even 
than that to Amelia. fie feemed to know the true point of delicacy 5 
and had a heart to treat thofe whom his tongue, however juitly, had 
wounded. This was but an aukward crifis for the young inen, one of 
whom, after fome irrefolute gettures, offered a liberal prefent to the 
friar, 

“ The air with which it was offered, and with which it was rejected, 
are iwo of thofe important trifles which neither pen nor pencil can do 
proper juttice to. They both bluthed; but the !ioud appeared in 
both for an oppofite reafon. The check of the verfon who offercd the 
prefent, was coloured by a reproach which bore its commitfion from 
the heart: the tace of the Franciican was tinged by. that natural paint 
ot virtue, which always mounts at the offer of a bribe. He had ior- 
given the whole matrer before, but this offer recalled the traniaction ; 
and, aithough a twentieth par: of the fum would have been acceptable 
fome time before, there were now many infuperable objections. The 
noble independency of his late eloquence wus not the leat of — 

inftead, 
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«© At what time did you ever behold one of this country fo behave 
himfelf in Britain? He comes to your fhore with eyes to fee, and 
heart to admire. “He beholds large tracts of your land in the highett 
fate of vigorous cultivation, and he thinks well of your peafantry 
by the fweat ot whofe brows, and the diligence of whofe hands, it is 
proctred. He pafles through your towns of bufinefs, and is torcibly 
ftruck with the fpirit of commerce, which feems to be the genius of 
your climate. He in(pects the various manufactories extended along 
the banks of your fruitful rivers, and conceives highly of your Enge 
lith ingenuicy. He goes into the capiial of the kingdom, and, if he 
draws at all the line of comparifon betwixt the two great cities of 
London and Paris, he draws it in favour of the former. He readily 
allows to it all that is due to fuperiority of uniform buildings, admira- 
ble accommodation for foot-paflengers, and for the convenience of 
ample ftreets, in which there is fuffic ient {cope for trade and fafhion, 
for the car and for the coach, Gratified abundantly, he either fixes 
amongit you, or returns into his native country : if the former, it is 
not always what, it is iaid. you Englifhmen imagine it to be, becaufe 
he cannot live fo wellin France, but for more amiable reafons. If he 
yeturns, an’, where is she man to whom fuch a return is not, fooney 
or later, cefireable ? He brings not over with him any bafe ideas, that 
are unworthy to travel half a league in the heart of any man breath- 
ing, but he ‘peaks of your nation as it were to be wifhed you would 
have the equ:ty to fpeak of ours. What, then, gentlemen, are we 
to fuppofe? Are we to believe that only the flighteit, lighteft, and 
moft {uperficial part of you, addi&t yourfelves to travel ? T fhould be 
forry to think that this was the cafe; nay, my own experience tells 
me, that it is not always fo, 

“¢ Here he took Amelia by the hand, and bowed to me with refpeét. 

* ‘This lady and that gentleman (to go no farther) have given me no 
reafon to believe they crofied the fea to defpife the Deity, or any of his 
poorer mintfters, becaufe, perhaps, there is fome difference in the ex- 
teriur ceremonies of a national devotion. Nay, I have {een other exe 
ceptions to a depiorable general 1ule, and thofe exce; tions are the only 
things which faved Englaid from the contempt into which it weuld 
inevitably fall without them. Excufe my wrath, gentlemen. I have 
fpcken as an injured nan. I have fpoken as a brother ot the holy fo- 
ciety, to whote ule this church is allotted. I have fpoken as the taith- 
ful fervant of a matier, whote facred image you have wantonly of- 
fended,” 

“«¢ With this noble climax, the ofended Francifcan finithed his exe 
hortation and remonitrance. ‘ Never, iurely, was there obferved ten 
minutes (tor he ipoke with deliberation) of protounder filence. 

“ Saini Poul, atthe time ct his mating Felix tremble, could not 
pofhivly have commanded 4 inore pes.ect attention, There was, indced, 
many faverwabie circumitarnces to heigtite the folemnity of the whole 
traniadtion. Vale as were ile features of the Francifcan at his outiet, 
his eyes kincled with his argument, and his heart gave fuch animation 
to his face, and fuch eloquence to his tongue, that he led his hearers 
into implicit captiviny. The litle apartment was, in itfelf, an object 
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ef facred figures, and a cloud which fuddenly paffed the furface of the 
fun, threw a gloom into the place, that put, as it were, into the power 
of the friar the attractions otf magic. Amelia was bound, as if by en- 
chantment, to the bed of ftraw, on which the fat; and, as the de- 
caimer ended, fhe took the hem of his coarfe and humiliating tunic, 
and, in the compleatett fincerity of her heart, preffed it to her bofom, 
Even the wits forgot their jocularity, and were unufually ferious ; that is 
to fay, they looked about for a good joke, and could not find it: yet 
they were both afhamed, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, of their being 
shamed, They bluthed at the novelty of a keen fenfation, and they 
withed the friar in Heaven, for having fmitten fire frou the flint. 
This awkward kind of confcioufnefs was well illuftrated, when the 
youth, who had thrown the handkerchiet over the crucifix, ftole it, as 
it were, imperceptibly away, forcing a fad half fimile into his face, as 
much as to infinuate, that he did not know what he was about.” 


Long as our laft quotation is, we cannot refift the tempta- 
tion of giving our readers the fucceeding fhort chapter on 
Blufhes. 


THE BLUSHES. 


We all prepared to depart ; and, in paffing through the body of the 
church, the heart of Amelia was caught by the appearance of many 
females dittributed in different paris, at their devotions. She paufed— 
flopped fhort—tolded her hands together involuntarily, and went om 
tiptoe, as it fearful of interrupting their ceremonies. As the Fran- 
cifcan bowed to the cro/s in repafling the high altar, I very believe, if 
it were not for fhame of doing a decent thing, the wits could both 
have found it in their hearts to have bowed al!o, 

“ At the vreat door of the church that led into the flrect, the friar 
bowed to the whole company, with a complacence which difcovered 
that he bore no remembrance of what was pait, fo as to affect his ur- 
banity : nay, to convince us farther that he did not, his bend to the 
fitiplings was more deep, more profound,’and more refpectful even 
than that to Amelia. fie feemed to know the true point of delicacy ; 
and had a heart to treat thofe whom his tongue, however juitly, had 
wounded, This was but an aukward crifis for the young inen, one of 
whom, after iome irrefolute gettures, offered a liberal prefent to the 
iviar, 

“ Che air with which it was offered, and with which it was rejected, 
are (wo of thofe important trifles which veither pen nor pencil can da 
proper juttice to. They both blufhed; but the !ioud appeared in 
boih for an oppofite reafon. The check of the verfon who offercd the 
prefent, was coloured bya reproach which bore its commiffion from 
the heart: the tace of the Francifcan was tinged by that natural paint 
of virtue, which always mounts at the offer ot a bribe. He had ior- 
given the whole matter before, but this cffer recalled the traniaction ; 
and, aithough a twentieth par: ot the fum would have been acceptable 
fome time before, there were now many infuperable objections. The 
noble independency of his late eloquence was not the leait of thefe : 
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inftead, therefore, of receiving it, he tarried awhile till the heart beat 
pacifically, and then declined it with a good grace. The imterval, 
however, betwixt the making of the offer, and the final rejection, was 
beautifully interefting to lovers of nature, It was a filent tranfaction, 
in which the heart looked through the eyes, and the blood fpoke in 
the cheeks for about two or three minutes. The bluth of difgrace is 
deeper and more durable than the bluth of virtue. ‘There is alfo a like 
diftinétion in the colour: difgrace is a full, difordered, fiery kind of 
fiufh, not without fome touches of the livid hue, that partakes of fear : 
the cheek of a virtuous man, under a fenfation of tranfient anger, js fet 
off by a bloom more delicate, pure, and lively. I ftood facing both par. 
ties, and beheld the whole procefs. The colour of the friar foftened 
every moment more and more, like the traits in a rainbow in the fum.- 
mer, till all that was called up from other quarters of the frame geutly 
retired into the proper veffels, and only left a glow of dignity and con- 
gratulation, as the fymptom of a recent excellence: while the young 
man, who had fhame upon nis cheek, was much longer in getting rid 
of the tide that ran round his features. It burnt with the deftructive 
rage of the dog-flar. It fettled in the centre, then mounted to his eye, 
then crimfoned his neck: nature feemed to have pride in it: it was a 
matter of ignominy: there actually came, from the lad’s eyes, two or 
three tears. I faw them courfe along as if to quench the burning fuf- 
tufion, which, notwithitanding this, verged off, tardily ; and I know 
not how long it would have continued, if, when all was well again 
with the friar, he had not tenderly taken the youth’s hand, and, as he 
feut the church.door gently, {miled, like the angel of compaffion, upon 
our departure.” 

Like the angel of compaffion, Ict the Reviewer, alfo, finile 
on his departure, from thefe two firft volumes of the Travel: 
for the HEART. 

W, 


Second Thoughts: or, Obfervations upon Lord Abingdon’s Thoughts 
on the Letter of Edmund Burke, Eq; to the Sheriffs of Briftal. 
By the Author of the Anfwer to Mr. Burke's Letter. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Cadell. 


Having given a pretty long account of Lord Abingdon’s 
Thoughts in our Review for September laft, the fame atten- 
tion may feem due, and the fame compliment expeéted to be 
paid, to the thoughts of his obferver. This is the lefs necef- 
fary, however, as they are, for the moft part, what they are 
truly fliled, /econd thoughts: we ourfelves having firft thrown 
out teveral of the more ftriking and important *, in the article 
above-mentioned, ‘Though tecond thoughts, therefore, may 


* In his anfwerto Mr. Burke’s former letter, alfo, this ingenious writes 
appeared to take the text of his pclirical (crmon fiom our Review. 
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be beft, fecond-hand thoughts are not the moft proper amufe- 
ment for our readers, As this writer, neverthelefs, appears to 
be the official champion of the miniftry, and is, on the whole, 
an able advocate, we fhall give a general abftra&, with an oe- 
cafional remark or two, of his prefent performance. It com- 
mences with a flight cenfure on the irregularity of Lord Abing- 
don’s thoughts; but the writer fhould have refleéted that we 
made a fufficient apology for his Lordfhip’s want of art in lite- 
rary compofition. He next compliments both Mr. Burke and 
his Lordfhip with their avowed abhorrence of the effufion of 
human blood; but this, only by the way to charge them with 
the abfurdity of promoting it. He, himfelf, [or ratherybif 
fif*) admits, indeed, that blood muft now be {pilt, and there 
is no help for it. He then proceeds to comment on Lord A. 
and Mr, B’s political connections; obferving that the former 
is confiftent at leaft in his oppofition, whereas the conduct of 
the latter hath in this refpeét been moft defpicable. Lord A’s 
commendations of Mr. B’s letter, it is obferved, are neither 
juft nor defirable. A few ironical refle€tions next fucceed on 
his Lordfhip’s abfence in the country during the pafling the 
bill in queftion, and his folitary proteft againft it, on his ar- 
rival in town. Some ftriétures are next made on the harfh 
names, given to the bufinefs; and on the condué of the oppo- 
fition, or patriots (as they are ftiled in derifion), in refpe& to 
the amendment, propofed by Mr. Dunning. This amend- 
ment, our obferver remarks, the miniftry acquiefced in, when 
they might and could have rejeéted it. Difmiffing this fubjeét, 
the writer proceeds to treat of the ftate of Liberty in general ; 
alerting that Rebellion is propagated here with more impu- 
nity, than Freedom even in America,—That this is true, "tis 
pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true. But on whom doth it refleét, ex- 
cept on the very miniftry, for whom our author is an avowed 
advocate? That rebellion prevails in America, adminiftration 
cannot now help; it is to their credit they exert themielves to 
fupprets it; but why they fuffer the rude thiftle to grow in our 


* What a hiffing does this bi/-/elf make ! We would advife this writer 
to difcard this piece of falfe delicacy. ‘There are fimilar anomalies in all 
languages, where the idiom is dircéted by the ear, in defiance of grammar. 
—lt, however, he has an unconquerable averfion to Aimelf, let him write 
bis own felf, and then he will at leaft wiite Englith; which, by the way, 
he does not always write. This writer is the more inexculable in perfifiing 
in this petty correétion (fuppofing it were a correftion) as he falls fome- 
times into grofs errours of idiom. For inftance, “ We can never, for our 
hmple parts, believe, &c.” He fhould have faid for our wa part, or fim- 
bly for our part.—This writer is certainly uot a man of fuch Ample parts, as 
not to {ee that the cuftom, of ufing the pronoun plural inttead of the fingu- 
lar, does not authorize the carrying the plural tothe next noun. Rew, 
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native foil and perk up under their very nofe,is to us unaccount- 
able. It is ob{erved that Lord A. is right, in reprobating Mr, 
B’s ** great, fteady, uniform principle, that whenever an a& 
is made for the ceffation of law and juftice the whole people 
fhould be univerfally fubjeéted to the fame fufpenfion of their 
franchifes,” a principle which, the obferver fays, is not worded 
honettly. It is certainly not worded very clearly ; but there is 
always an obfcurity in the fublime. In another principle, viz, 
that all attacks on the conftitution fhould be immediately at- 
tended with their groffeft evils, our author thinks Mr. B, right, 
and for obvious reafons ; which he exemplifies in cafes of gam- 
ing, government, war, and rebellion. ‘The latter he converts 
into an argumentum ad hominem, and brings it home in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

«¢ Nay, fo completely fub{cribe we to the latter of Mr. Burke’s two 

inciples, that we are of opinion it would be more for the good of 
this country if noblemen, gentlemen, and others, inftead of {pinning 
thin cobwebs of rebellion in holes and corners, would honetily and 
openly join thofe whom they defend ; would be manly enough to ven- 
‘ture fomething more than arguments, and weak ones too, in the caufe 
which they pretend to approve. 

“ This country has wept over other rebellions, but they were all re- 
bellions of another kind. In 1745 the rebels avowed their principles, 
and atted like Englifhmen—like honett though miftaken men. The 
Englifh rebels of the prefent day condemn their caufe by the cowardly, 
poor, fpiritlefs, manner in which they fupport it. But we have our 
confolation—If we cannot hope much from their patriotifm, we need 
not fear much from their rebellion. 4 guibus nihil fperares boni reipub- 

lice, quia non voluat; nihil metuas mali, quia non audent. C1CERO, 
“ a among the friends of liberty, and of the conftitution, who is 
there that has offered us blood and fervices, befide a Britifh peer, and 
an Irith patriot—the Earl of Abingdon, and Sir Edward Newenham ?” 
A digreffion (for fuch, the writer fays, it is) from patriots 
to Dr. Franklin, is next entered upon; in which a very foul 
and difgufting picture is drawn of that celebrated politician 
and philofopher : words, which perhaps, time will fhew, are 
now equally proftituted in being beitowed on a man, whole 
celebrity is founded only on the taking advantage of accident, 
the exercife of fimple experience, and the profiting by finitter 
cunning. Our obferver proceeds to defcant on the faults, 
both of omiffion and commiffion, that have been committed, 
by fucceffive admminiftrations, in regard to America; juftly re- 
marking that at leaft they do not ail belong to the prefent mi- 
niftry; although none chufe to take fhame to themfelves and 
confefs themfelves guilty. Faults, however, he owns there 
have been, and may be again. He goes on to creat Lord A’s 
notion of the neeeility of a gefteral {eceflion as abfurd and r- 
diculous, 
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diculous, inftancing the inefficacy of feceffions’ under former 
adiminiftrations ; and concluding that an oppofition in parlia- 
ment, is neceflary to the prefervation of Britifh Liberty. 
« Js it,” fays he emphatically, ‘* too ftrong to fay that out 
Conftitution, fo long as it continue free, muff, literally fpeak- 
ing, confift of four parts, King, Lords, Commons, and Op- 
polition ?”——Our obferver difcuffes next the points of allegi- 
ance and fupremacy, the objects of which Lord A. had mif- 
taken. But on thefe we ourfelves before remarked * : the rea- 
der, however, may fee the fubje& more fully and fatisfaftorily 
treated, in the prefent pamphlet. 

The writer proceeds next to fet his Lordthip to rights about 
the nature of the Conftitution. We fhall from this part, take 
the liberty to make a quotation, 

“ But the conftitution, the Britifh conftitution, what is it? Ts it 
fomething vifible, tangible, defcribable—fomething which was once 
for all created by the people, which has always exifted; which has 
never been changed or altered? Is it fomething folid, which Lord 
Abingdon always carries about him, no bigger than the philofopher’s 
flone—or is it as big as St. Paul’s, and as well known, and as eafy to 
be feen? As Lord Abingdon is a patriot, one would expect him to be 
converfant with a work which Junius recommended to his countrymeng 
as “ deep, folid, and ingenious”—efpecially when his Lordthip’s 
nane did ftand moft confpicuoufly and honourably before the dedication. 
The penetrating De Lolme fays with truth, that the legiflative power 
of a {tare can change the conftitution, as God created the light. Where 
then is the impious politician, who will venture to define the conftitue 
tion? If a definition we muft have, where is the man who will vene 
ture to fay any more than that the conftitution is the will of the legif- 
lature operating upon the diftribution of the whole mafs of power g 
that, fo far from being any thing diftinét from law, it is a part of the 
law? Some time elapfes before the pupil becomes more knowing thant 
histeacher} and, in fact, the Archbifhop is much nearef truth in his 
political fermon, than Lord Abingdon in his fermon upon politics.” 

Our readers may gather from the above paragraph, and the 
hotes fubjoined to it, that we were a little miftaken f, in fup- 
pofing Lord A. to have been mifled in his notions on this fub- 
je&t, by his guondam political tutor De Loline.—We were not 
apprized that De Loline, like the apoftate Paoli, had been af 
feted with the changeable atmofphere of this uncertain cli- 
mate; the turn-coat air of this corrupted country. Our au- 
thor, indeed, imputes the defeétion in De Lolme’s attachment 
to Lord A. tothe quicknefs of that ingenious writer’s difcern- 
ment, which teaches him to know people the better for being 
longer acquainted with them. But this kind of knowledge 


* See London Review, for September, p. 113« 
t See London Review for Sept. p. 114. 
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fhould rather be imputed to flownefs of intelle&s than to quick+ 
nefs of difcerament ; to that experience which makes even fools 
wife, rather chan to that intuitive infight into men and things, 
with which he affe&s to compliment M. De Lolme. The 
truth, or {to ufe the term of this great improver of our lan- 
guage) the érasfe feems to be that M, De Lolme, however 
rogenious, derives his knowledge, though not his hypothefes, 
from the fame fund as other people. It remains, neverthelefs, 
@ moot point, whether the Lord firft found out the Author, or 
the Author found out the Lord.— Wee are forry to learn that 
they now differ in their political principles; but it is no won- 
der, His Lordfhip is a pra€tical politician and M. De Lolme 
mercly a {peculative one: being a foreigner, we may fay with 
regard to him and the Britifh conititution, as Hamlet fays of 
the ftroling player and queen Hecuba. ‘* What's he to He- 
cuba? or Hecuba to him?” That he has, in a very methodi- 
cal and elegant compofition, drawn a pretty picture of the Eng- 
lith conflitution, is moft certain; but fhould we fay, with its 
prefent encomiaft, that “* it cannot be too often confulted,” 
we fhould add the caveat of the Scotch parfon, cum grano falis. 
‘That the picture is pretty, we have already owned, but then it 
is but a picture ; with which we would by no means have any 
honeft Englifhman be, like Pygmalion with his ftatue, too 
much enamoured. Grant even that it be a living obje&; yet, 
however lovely the blufh of modefty may fit on her cheek, 
however finely formed the features, or beautifully conftructed 
the outward form ; the blood flowing in the veins is contami- 
nated, the whole juices of the body corrupt, and the heart (as 
we may have fomewhere elfe faid) rotten to the core.—The 
qualification-aéts, which deified gold and made felf-intereft the 
idol of this country, laid the axe to the root of public fpirit; 
which fubfifts only on private virtue. In vain, therefore, are 
the fquabbles between adminiftration and oppofition about the 
conftitution, In vain the pretence of either to probity or pub- 
lic virtue; their contention is a mere comedy, a farce, at 
which a wife man might only laugh, did they not ferve too 
often as a prelude to the tragedy of rebellion. 

But to return to our obferver ; who points out next Lord 
A’s blunder in deriving the legiflative power from the execu- 
tive; with another or two, equally pucrile ; for which he gives 
him as juft a caftigation as ever he reccived from the Arch- 
bifhop of York, when matter of Weftminfter-School. 

** After having proved, as his Lordthip imagined, the power of the 
people to be the immediate grandmother of the law, the conftitution 
being the parent of the latter, and the offspring of the former, we little 


expected to be told that “ the legiflative power of the ftate mutt itill 
‘ s© yeccive 
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& receive its force from an executive power.” Jutt this, however, his 
Lordthip really choofes to aflert.—To point out the full merit of fuch 
an aflertion by argument, were todo no more than is diveéthy done by 
ftating fuch an aflertion. ‘To imitate his Lordthip, and call that, which 
we cannot comprehend, an error of the pre's, were to cenfure unde- 
fervedly perhaps ; for we can hardly fuppole the meanett printer’s imp 
fo very ignorant, as to miftake the creature for the creator. 

“ Another affertion would rather furprize a common politician. 
« Tris not true,” his Lordfhip fays, ** that Magna Charta is an aft of 
‘ Parliament.” Then muft we honeftly confefs ourfelves at a lofs to 
difcover what itis. But an act of Parliament it clearly is not, proceeds 
his Lordthip; “ and for this reafon: it was obtaned in Runping- 
“ mead”—which is to be fure not within either the city or liberties of 
Weitminfter—** where King John and his adherents appeared to be an 
“ inconfiderable number; but the Lords and Commons filled the 
“ country’=—King, Lords, and Commons then are allowed to have 
pailed this, which js not allowed to be an act of Parliament. The 
whole matter feems to have been, that the deputies from the Lords and 
Commons were more numerous on {0 large a theatre than when they 
meet in their feparate houfes. 


** Not fo, by Heaven !” (they anfwer in a rage) 

* Knights, Squires, and fteeds muft enter on the ftage.” 
So vaft a throng the ftage can ne’er contain. 

* Then build a new, or act it in a plain.” 


But “ it is not true, that Magna Chartg is an att of Parliament.” 
Mind thes ;—the forty fucceffive confirmations of this fame Magna 
Charta—the aé& called the Petition of Right—the Habeas Cospus act— 
the Billof Rights, which Hurd properly makes Mr. Somers call our 
new Magna Charta—and the ftatute de Tallagia non Concedendo, which 
De Lolme properly calls the engine that proiected our old Magaa 
Charta—will his Lordfhip have the goodnefs to tnform us what were 
thefe? Or, if his Lordthip prefer what he fays is not an act of Parlia- 
ment, before thefe which clearly are acts of Parliament, with Lord 
Abingdon remain his Magna Charta and all the liberty it gives? to us 
belong thefe aéts of Parliament! and let his Lordthip decide which 
party is more free. 

“* But contracts and compacts, we have impioofly maintained, are 
things unknown in politics. ‘That are they not, fays his Losdthip; 
for an original compact may be found in America. The people of the 
commonwealth or itate of Maflachufetts, difcovering that their antient 
government is totally difolved, and that they are driven into @ fate of 
nature, have entered into this original compact.—Atter all, then, be- 
hold! this unintelligible, indefineable, original compact, is neither 
more nor lefs than the round-robin of Confpiracy. Ii the Americans 
have made the dangerous calculation between the evils of refiftance 
and the evils of obedience, fo—they mutt ttand to the confequences : 
but to talk of original compacts, is as pleafant as if the cabinet-makers 
when they leave bufinefs, or the taylors when they ftrike wosk, were 
gravely to tell us, that they alfo had entered into an osiginal compact.” 
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Our author takes up the cudgels next in defence of Lord 
Mansfield ; to whom he is, by no means, a contemptible {e- 
cond, But we here take leave of thefe pertinent and enter- 
taining obferyations, with the following concluding para- 

raphs, 

3 Lord Mansfield’s being on one fide, was to the impartial Lord 
Abingdon, and at the very Sirf fight, an argument for being on the 
other —Pofterity may think otherwife. Pofterity may poffibly be of 
ppinion, if not, at the very firft fight, that Lord Mansfield could not 
potlibly be in the wrong; at leaft, that even his Lordfhip’s youth and 
inexperience and ignorance might, once in a way, or fo, ftand perhaps 
fome little chance of being, by accident, in the right, as well as the 
age and the ability and the wifdom of the Earl of Abingdon. 

«« Had not the ‘“* German blood-hounds” made their appearance in 

his Lordhhip’s pamphlet, we fhould in truth have been furprized: and 
mott bloodily are they arrayed againft us in the narrow defile of the 
sgth page. His Lordthip’s fellow-labourer in the Irith vineyard treats 
the matter with much more pleafantry, Sir Edward Newenham atks 
{it does not direétly appear indeed whether in jeft or in earnett), “ if 
** the Jerfeys have invaded the principality of Heffe ? the back fettle- 
$* ments of New York infulted the Dukedom of Brunfwick? or the 
¢¢ little ifland of Nantucket threatened with incurfion the potent prince 
** of Anfpach ?” 
** Touching his Lordfhip’s ingenious joke, of making ‘* the zozw 
Earl of Mansfield” a drover, and telling us how “ he drove us on 
until we are all now driven, like fo many afés into a pound; and 
are fo impounded, that fourteen fhillings land-tax in the pound, nay, 
all the pounds fhillings and pence in the nation will not unpound 
us”—we can only admire fuch right honourable wit; and beg his 
Lordfhip not to anfwer for all his countrymen : 


Primum ego me illorum, dederis quibus efle poetis, 
Excerpam numero. Hor. 


Tf his Lordfhip choofe to anfwer for his feif, we by no means allow 
him to anfwer for us.—On the merit of the joke a {chool-boy would 
perhaps immediately decide, with the old remark of penny wife, and 
pound foolifh, 

~ * But Lord Abingdon at laft concludes the pleafant account which 
he has concefcended to give us of his fentiments and his principles with 
a ferious air, which at leaft fhould make us believe him to be fincere. 
A burthen of the political ditty, wherein Sir Edward Newenham alfo 
has loudly joined. Thofe who talk of blood, who offer us their blood, 
either mean what they fay, or offer us only that, which, fhould it be 
accepted, they did not mean to give. Lord Abingdon aud Sir Edward 
ewenham have folemnly offered us their blood, have.told us they are 
ready to ieal their fentiments and their principles with their blood, 
The cenfure, which his Lordthip’s feverity threw upon the Chief Juf- 
tice, does not here recoil upon his felf. “Lord Abingdon, if he beat 
prefent no warrior, is at leaft willing to become one. Good!—* Are 
$ there not wars?” fays honeft Jack Falftaff—“ Is there not employ- 
f* ment? Doth not the King lack {ubjects? Do not the rebels need 
: —— 6 fuldiers? 
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“ foldiers ?” They have only to realize their golden promifes. ‘ If 
* they choofe to fight their battles in their own perfons, nobody pres 
“ vents their fetting fail to America in the next tranfports.” 

“ Should the pretent 4ell-governed projcriptior Lill continue, fhould 
our government ttill be found in the hands ot Devils, fhould this de~ 
frudive civil war {all proceed, and Lord Abingdon and Sir Edward 
Newenham yet ufe none of their blood as iealing-wax: what reader 
will not think of the falfe fchool-boy, who fwears to his mother’s 
waiting-maid that he will die at her dear feet, and pour out the lai 
drizzling drop of his blood to ferve her? who will not fay of fuch vain 
braggarts, what the player in the prologue to “ the School for Scane 
dal” fays of its author ? 

For your applaufe all perils he’l] go through: 
He'll fight—that’s curste—a-eavailicro truc ! 
*Till every drop of blood—chat’s ixi—be fpilt for you.” 


—— oe 


Conjeftures on the Tyndaris of Horace, and fome of bis Pieces; 
with a Poffeript. By ‘fobn Whitfeld, A. M. Reédtor of Bid= 
deford, Devon. gto. 1s. 6d. Thorn, Exeter—Richardion 
and Urquhart, London. 


Quale per incertam lunam, fub luce maligna, 
Lft iter in filvis, ViRG. 


So faint, indeed, is the light of the dark-lanthorn of 
modern criticifm, and fo uncertain the glimmering rays that 
flafh from the diftant torch of antiquity, that it 1s with pro- 
priety our commentators on the Latin or Greek claffics, may 
be faid to wander in a wood. Should they lofe them{elves, 
in thele their wanderings, it is little to be wondered at.—If it 
be even doubted already whether Prior’s Chloe was a real or 
imaginary perfonage; it may well be queftioned whether the 
Chloe Threffa, and Chive Sithonia of Horace, were or were not 
mere creatures of the imagination. ‘The prefent Cominen- 
tator thinks it highly probable thofe appellations were comiion 
to one objet, as well as Venus Marina and his celebrated 
Tyndaris. Cur claffical readers will be amufed with this in- 
genious conjeéture, whatever they may think of its truth. 

In the fecond Epode of this favourite Writer, we have the 
following line : 

Pofitofque vernas ditis examen domus ; J We 

Here the metaphor in examen cannot be miitaken ;_ but is this all that 
is remarkable in the line? No certainly ; Horace intended a good deal 
more. Verna means any rife, or growth of the Spring ; animal or ve- 
getable. Verxo, among other fentes, fignifies to fwarm as bees do. 
By pofitos, Horace intends the pitching of the bees; and thus extence 


ing his metaphor he throws its light back upon the opening of the line: 
_ where 
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where both the words have a double fenfe, and fecond-meaning. But to 
come nearer to the prefent purpofe, 
Vitrea Circe has had various fenfes found out for it; Monf. Dacier, 

I think, mentions four or five of them. It occurs in a piece ad- 
dreit to Tyndaris: But who is Tyndaris? A writer, it feems, of 
Lyric Poetry.— ; 

—— Fide Tcia 

Dices, laborates in uno, 

Penelopen, vitreamque Circen. 


Ode xiii. Lib. 3. 


s¢ One of the interpreters, I forgot which, obferves here, that Ho- 
face propoles proper fubjects, to engage her to write. It is rather 
more likely, that by dices, Horace means, you have written. He had 
been fhewn fome piece of hers, where in her own tongue, which was 
the Greek, Tyndaris applied to Circe fome word or other equivalent 
w Vitrea. Now, whatever he thought of the word, it was the height 
of good breeding in him to adopt it; and to return it to her again; as 
the Univerfity politely returned Faminilis to Queen Elifabeth, when 
there was no fuch word in the Latin tongue: And this attention, with 
other circumftances, make us wifh to know a little more of Tyndaris. 

She pafles with the interpreters, they do not tell us upon what 
grounds, for a daughter of Gratidia. But this is unlikely; becaufe 
Gratidia is a Roman name; whereas Tyndaris was a foreigner ; and 
fo was her furly confort Cyrus, a foreigner. Tyndaris was a Thra- 
cian; fhe was by condition a Liberta ; but of fubftance; and came to 
Rome in the retinue, I {uppofe, one of the train, of Rhametalces King 
of Thrace. She probably itaid in Rome, and refided there ; and was 
krown at the palace there; fhe certainly received a diftinguifhing mark 
of tavour trom thence ; and we fee, fhe is addreit by Horace. Thefe 
particulars, opening by degrees, are not altogether, and quite, ima- 
ginary ; as will appear immediately. 

About fix years ago, an incription, from Fabretti, was republifhed 
at Rome ; and its genuinenefs defended againit Maffei; which iafcrips 
tion runs in thefe words; 


IVLIA. TYNDARIS 
Cc. IVLI. REGIS 
RHOEMATALCAES. L, 
FECIT. SIBI. ET. SVIS. ET 
LIBERIS. LIBERTABVS 
POSTERISQVE. EORVM 
IN. FR.P. XII IN. AGRO. P. XII, 


“* Why fhould not this be the Tyndaris of Horace? let us fee. 

** Khemetalces, I mean the elder, was a publick Ally of Rome ; 
was once a friend of Brutus; and after that, a dependant on Auguitus. 
Rhzwetalces was probably often as Rome, like other princes upon 
bufinefs; particularly to follicit the march of the troops under Lollius. 
in 738. Rhametalces itruck a fine Greek coin in honour of Auguf- 
tus; prefenting their heads on each fide; and the emperor’s known 
tiwourite, Symbol, The Capricorn, upon it: And he accepted from 

6 Auguitas 
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Auguftus an adoption into the Julian family; for we fee him called + 
CAlVs IVLIVS RHOEMETALCES on the marble, | 
“ Now it is not unlikely, that fome of his train partook, on that eh | 
occafion, the fame honour and privilege ;_and in particular, as appears | 
by her name, 1VLIA TYNDARIs; his Thracian minftrel; who had hi | 
followed his court from the borders of the Strymon, to the banks i 
of the Tiber. 7 
“ Further, a fine Greek Sapphic is come down to us, to be feen in 
the Collections, particularly that of Bifhop Lowth, in $9; and in Lip- 
fius; which begins thus, Frond 
Xasge rot Payun Suyarng Aprace 
“ This Ode pleafed Lipfius fo much, that he has given us a fpirited 
verfion of it in his book, towards the beginning, De magnitudine Rom 
mana. He afcribes it, like others, to Erinna. But he fees clearly ite | 
fubject; which others leave doubtful. He cites it in courfe, as ade 
dreft to the city of Rome; and he judges it, by the ftile, to have been . 
written, in Pompey’s time, or thereabout. Now we have no Erinna 1M! 
of that age, according to the elder Voffius. Urfinus did not receive “rs 
t 
i 





this Ode among the pieces of Erinna, as Fabricius has particularly ob- 
ferved. What then, if we fhould agree with Urfinus; and fuppofe 
there had been fome miftake as to the writer? and, fince there were 
feveral Erinnas, what if this Ode has been given haitily to one of them ay 
while it really belonged to fome other perfon? All this is poflible. } 
And then who fo fit to put in her claim, atter long difpoffetlion, as | 
Horace’s Tyndaris ? The time, affigned by Lipfius, agrees fufliciently ; i 
Tyndaris had many calls to celebrate Rome; fhe was a denizon of 
Rome; refided, and was fettled in Rome; was engrafted into the firft ! 
family of that city; and admitted to the friendfhip of its very fine 
writer; who then fo likely as Tyndaris to break out 
Xaage por Pawn? 

And if the was alfo Horace’s Threffa Chloe, 

Dulces dota Modos, et Cithare feiens; 
which is highly probable; and his Chloe Sithonia, of another [piece ; 
and likewife his Venus Marina, his lovely voyager, to whom, with 
huge complaifance, he confecrates his harp? And if the lively Le 
Fevre had been vifited with thefe vifions would they have pafled before 
him without one {prightly fally ?—-perhaps of this fort, 




















Surge poft longam recidiva noctem ! 
Cyrrha quam tovit, vigilemque fepe 
Aoniim cinxit Chorus, O nivali 
Hofpes ab Hemo! 
Te die faufto, ac Citharam fonantem 
Abftulit letho Venufinus Ipfe : 
Te fuam fixit Tiberis, nec Hebro! 
Invidet Orpheum! 
And now let us look back once again, to the infcription. It is 
oman, and fo a fign of ‘Tyndaris’s attachment ; it is fepulchral, and 
io fome proof of family refidence ; it is one of the infcriptions that 


give the cait in favour of the Marbles, againft coins. —For where, on 
a medal, 
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2 medal, fhould we have met. the name of Tyndaris? but here it fur. 
vives, on this marble; which ftill theds a light upon this Mufe of 
Thrace, and her old fweet-heart of Tivoli.” 

So much for Tyndaris.—In a fecond paper our Commenta- 
tor complains of the injury which Horace has fuffered by his 
interpreters ; particularly in their giving too grave a turn to his 
pieces: obferving that the charaéteriftic of this poet is a per- 
petual gaiety; on which account Scaliger views him in the 
fame line with Ariftophanes. In juftification of this conjec- 
ture, Mr. Whitfeld cites the firft and fecond Epope. On the 
firft he obferves that, as the titles in general hurt this author, 
the title to this firft epoce fhould be fomething like this. 


“ Horace to Mxcenas upon the report of his intending to join the 
Fleet, fitting out againft M. Antony, the year of Rome 723. 
Among firft-rates will you, my friend, 
Ventrous the feeble yacht afcend ? 
Into the thickeft danger hatt ; 
Maecenas covering Czelar’s breait ? 
While I, who live it you are fate, 
Tf not depriv’d my better half, 
Mutt wait, as you award, and bear 
Indolent life, not cafe fincere; 
Nor jointly thro’ each peril prefs, 
With prompt and manly hardineis ? 
I will—and trace you from the Po 
To Caucafus, and all its fnow: 
Or to the limits of the Wett 
Follow my friend with fearlefs breatt, 
You afk— 
What aid an invalid can give, 
Which of your toils I thall relieve? 
_ Attendant I divide my care, 
While abfence doubles every fear. 
The mother-bird fits, day a night, 
To hide her younglings from the Kite; 
Scarce hoping, if the foe fhould come, 
Her prefence would prevent their doom, 
And fhall not I your danger thare 
In this, and every other war? f 
No purpofe, when our toil is done, 
Cf fetting up my chaife and one, 
Or rearing herds to drive away, 
And change the grounds, to {pare my hay. 
A team of oxen all my ftore ; 
One manfion-farm—but ftucco’d o’er a a 
By pour advice ;—and were I king, 
I {carce fhould add another wing, 
All this, and very much befide, 
Your ceaieleis bounty has iupply ‘ds , 
am 
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I'm rich enough, and have to {fpare— ae. Ban 

Pafs but away my prefent care! 

Nor much inclin'd to heap and hoard ; 4 id 

Nor melt my fubttance like a lord, " 

To this poetical verfion are added the following critical oba 1 
fervations. 


A few Objervations. , 


The character of this piece arifes from the flow of fircere affection “ 5 
Horace expretles in it to Maecenas; which is therefore kept in fight all rt go 
along; and renewed again at the clofe. Many editions, amazirg as it 
is, open this Ode without the interrogation ; particularly the Cam- 
bridge Editors, who d. not allow it a place, even among various read- 
ings ; to whom I am forry ta add Mouf. Dacier. Neverthelefs, who- 
ever difplace it, piainly dettroy all the grace and {pirit of Horace’s dB. 
Addrets. One might fately appeal for the ditierence between ) | 

Maecenas, you wil! go, 
As Monf. Dacier bluntly renders it; and 
Will my friend go? 
as Horace certainly write it. Here is likewife another inaccurac~s 
Horace fays, Will my triend go? and then, at the next flep, gives us i 
the name, in contraft to that ct Cafar, M. Dacier immediately: * 
brings torward the name ; while others join it to the appeliative Amice: 
and none are fufficiently aware of Horace’s matchlets ikul, and exa&~ 
nels upon all occafions. Further ; 

“ The diftributors of the Odes according to chronology, after Jbis 
Liburnis place Quando, 6, repoftum ? but they have not ditcovered, aay 
one of them, that the latter piece is one continued ftrain of irony! . 
worked up by Horace to an amazing pitch ; and letting us into the fee 
cret-—-tlow very freely the prime-mivitier, and the fecretary of the 
Mufes, treated the mighty emperor in private and betwixt themfelves. 
This is little underftuod, but a good deal might be {aid upon it. 

* The report of what Mzcenas intended, is given above as the 
title to the piece: and the fecret aim of it throughout, I think, is to 
diffuade bim from embarking. ‘This I would clear; but in few words 
a3 I can contrive. 

“ Maecenas certainly knew Horace’s manner of fhading. Maecenas 
certainly knew the meaning of that much-mittaken line, 

Doe fermones utriufque linguz. ; : 
Dacier, and Bentley and Sanadon talk upon it with a gravity would 








make you fplit: while all that Horace intends by it is, “ You are ii 
“ ufed to my covert envelopes; you are well-read in my ‘econd fenfes, 5 
* Dotte fermones utriufque linguz,” and upon another occafion he ri 
calls himfelt Canufinus bilinguis. With this ligat a the piece en i 
we are confidering, it is plain Macenas underftands Horace, as iay- bis haa HY 
ing to him, “ Pray, Sir, what is this fray to you? In the name of ue & 1H 
“ fortune let him’ go by himfelf. Anthony aims at him, and Rome sae 4) ) 
“can beter fpare Coefar than Macenas. Indeed it lictie concerns ee ae 
“either you or me, Sir, which of thefe two worthres 1s to be our Bs an | 
“* mafter2” Hence the fober word jufi becomes obfervable. Horace a ‘ Hh 
was catneft, to be fure, to go abroad this fleet; but unluckily was Aaa 
under orders to flay at home. dv’ + ii | 

_— es A ave ie 
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«“ A word more upon the line, twice recited above. It is taken 
: from as fportive an Ode as any in all Horace ; but the occafion of 
that Ode is its chief curiofity. Horace had kept fome anniverfary 
or other among his old Friends, the Pompejans, and what does he 
do? Why he informs the governor of the city of the matter; and 
makes him his confident and confeflor upon the occafion ; but Ho- 
race knew, that Mzcenas alfo was a Pompeian, as the hoitler faid, 
Maiiter is a Yorkthire man too. . atities 

Such is the Spirit of Horace, and without it he is a dead letter. For 
the tranflation above, I would obferve, it contains but four lines more 
than the original; and that it comprehends all Horace’s particulars, or 
fome equivalent for them ; and—but fee, what you can find upon this 
piece, among the Commentators by profeifion. 

Why truly our profeffional criticks have not entered fo pro- 
foundly into the depths of conjetural criticifm as hath this 
writer. Moft of them have been fatisfied with fuppofing that 
the poet enly meant to compliment his friends and himéfelf, 
with being good Latin and Greek fcholars: they did not con- 
ceive them io deep in the double entendre as is here curioufly 
conjectured. Our icholiaft’s defying reference to other Com- 
mentators is, however, by no means confiftent with the mo- 

- defty of his poftfcript; in which he tells us, after the example 
of the poet, nos bac novimus effe nihil; or, as he himfelf ex- 
prefies it, “ the preceding papers are, in my efteem, hay and 
fubble; amufements to fill up our fpace ; and permitted by the 
biefled Being to finooth our paflage.”—-To make our own ufe 
of them, in the way of filling up a vacant fpace, and at the 
fame time amufe our readers, we fhall with permiffion of the 
blefled being, give an inftance or two more of the writer's 
poetical {kill as an interpreter and his conjeétural fagacity, as 
a critic. 
Upon Pollio’s retiring from Public Affairs 
The Second Epope. 

Happy the man, who at his eate, 

Like the plain folk of Alfred’s days, 

Works his own team, and herriot-land ; 

Sufficient cafh at his command ; 

Not early flirr’d by fife and drum, 

Nor fhipp’d the Bultic deep to roam ; 

Keeps from the noify hall away, 

And never crowds a levee-day, 


Better employ’d to tend his vine ; 
The tangled branches to untwinc ; 
Remove a fickly fhoot, and lead 
A kindlier bearing in its ftead. 
—Or fauntering down his floping mead, 
Walks round the cattle, as they feed. 
Cfiiciates, when the honey’s jarr’d ; 
Sceks a hurt ewe, and fees her tasy’d ; 
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Or when the rows are ftreak’d with red, 
And Autumn lifts his golden head, 


Unloads, with glee, the peach, and plum; 


And fends his lower neighbours fome : 
Offering, in mind, his chofen fruit 
‘To Providence, who guards his plott. 
Now too, he longs his limbs to lay 
Under the plantain all the day : 

Lull’d by the chirper’s numerofe call ; 
Or liftening to a waterfall, 


Not fo, when early frofts and rain, 
And Winter defolate the plain ; 
Then he hunts down the ilricken deer; 
Then roufes up the dangerous bear ; 
Opens his woodcock-road on high ; 
Vifits the wild-ducks, and decoy : 
While pleafure fparkles in his eyes, 
If he can make the heath-polt prize. 

Indifferent he, or quite above 
The pangs of mifchief-making love. 
But it he plight his wedded faith, 
And take—tho’ fcarce a Wife ot Batk 
A partner of his joys and cares, 

Who minds the tamily-affairs ; 

As Emma true, or Geraldine, 

And not a bit too good to fpin: 
Looks how the fervant folks go on, 
The cattle pen’d, the milking done: 
Buly, while he fatigues abroad ; 
And meets him coming on the road ; 
Stirs up a blaze, and {prings to fine 
Her lateft cafk of clary wine : 

And with a frugal {kill improves 
The favoury meat, the knows he loves. 


Not early falmon from the Weft, 
Not turtle at a Creole’s feat, 
Nor iturgeon, when the tempefts bring, 
The city’s offering to their king, 
My fimple hunger can appeafe, 
Like beet, or cooling water-crefs ; 
Or a fpring-lamb, when lambs abound ; 
Or faun, half-worried by a hound, 


How pleafing thus to feaft, and view 
The cattle feampering tothe mow ! 
Others with heavy tread draw near, 
Trailing the inverted plough and thares 
And then—the folk in clean attire, ' 
Settled, or fwarming o’er the fire. 


All this—and more, the other day 
I overheard a fcrivener fay ; 
3 Dz 
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Determin’d now, and quite a-fire 

To turn at once a country-fquire. 
—But fieptio Loyd’s, to take a look, 
‘There chang’d bis fola-bills tor ftock ; 
And iold, before ne lett the houfe, 
For three per cents his Putney clofe. 

It is remarkable, i think, that no one hitherto hoth enquired, What 
it was, that gave occation to the fecond epode? The interpreters, moit 
of them, fuppofe Horace gravely fitting down to indite 

Laudes vite ruftica, 

according to their moft Gothic title ; which even Mr. Cunningham 
has retained. Monf. Dacier takes the four laft lines for his guide 
through the piece; whom Pere Sanadpn follows, blindfold : while Mr, 
Cowley fisks thofe lines intirely, Ican imayine an ordinary occurence 
in publick lire to have fet Horace’s fine pen a flowing. Some Roman 
of eminence, (1 believe it was Pollio) retiring from bufinets ; quitting 
the courts, and the fenate, ana the palace ; leaving the ins and the outs 
to breathe calmly in the country. From fuch an incident to raife fo fine 
a fcenery; enriching it with a fucceffion of the moft pleafing images, 
and finifhing his piece with an unexpeéted ftroke of yaiety—this was 
worthy Horace; and this he bas executed.” 

In our Schoiiaft’s third paper, which he entitles Vive Ja 
Bagatelle, we have tranflations of the Odes to Lalage and Af- 
terie ; both, according to this critic, the bofom friends of this 
amiabie poet. But for thefe we muft refer the claffical reader 
to the pamphlct itielf ; taking our leave of it with the author’s 
concluding adyice to the public ; viz. ** to remind them, with 
gieat deference, that of all the works of our days, and upon 
all accounts, The deith of Abel, the Meffiah, and Nech, with 
Paniela, Clariffa, and Sir Charles Grandfon, beft deferve the 
pub'ic’s attention and highcft efteem.”—The bleffed Being de- 
tend us! What, are three Gerinan poems and three Englith 
Romances, to be held, upon all-accounts, in higher efteem, 
than ail the works of all the philofophers, politicians and di- 
vines ot the age ?—If this be the cafe—but, hold, as the fore- 
going papers are, in the author’s efteem, mere bay and Aubble, 

ne probably intended his pofticript to go with them as paper 
and packihread, 
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The noveltics, that have made their appearance on the ftage 
this month, being beneath criticifm; we fhali, in compliance 
with fever! letters from qur correfpondents, refume the fubjec 
of Mr, Herderjon: a performer, ot whom, notwithftanding his 
preient deticicacy of vocal powers, we may fay that, take him 
for all and all, we may not foon look on his like again. His 
great merit, indeed, as well as his great misfortune, is that he 


afpires perhaps too much to univerfality in his profeffion. This 
-s f , ambition, 
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ambition, however laudable or properly fupported by ingenuity 
‘and induftry, will every excite envy among his affociates, and 
be the caufe of invidious comparifons among their proteétors, 
Whatever execllence he may difplay, therefore, in the various 
walks of other aétors, he muft of courfe f.il of fuccefs in pro- 
portion to the prejudices and pre-pofleffions of the publick, in 
favour of his rivals. And yet, in the path of emulation, true 
genius always quickens its pace: the danger lies in its being 
accelerated by encouragement, to its own precipitation. Ihe 
gale of popular applaufe has often been fo briik as to overfer 
many a noble vefiel. Two things appear neceflary (we do not 
know they are wanting) to eftablifh Mr, Henderfon’s repu- 
tation, and confirm his merit as an actor. The one is a ftri& 
attention to temperance of diet; by which his health and con- 
ftitution may be preferved and improved; and of courfe his 
acting powers increafed; the other is, as religious a regard to 
that mental felf-denial, by which perfonal vanity is prevented 
from making a facrifice, of the moft promifing talents, at the 
dirty altar of vulgar incenfe, How often do we fee haftily- 
rifing fame as fuddenly depreffed! talents, as Richard fays of 
the blood of Lancaftey, which we thought would have mounted, 
trickling in the duft and trodden under foot, But fo it is; the 
mere folly of mankind frequently flows fo ftrong as to bear the 
floating cok fuddenly to a height; from which :t requires the 
utmoft difcretion and dexterity, in the {wimmer, to prevent his 
as-{uddenly finking, or being left, with the return of the tide, 
faft floundering in the mud. Sans metaphor, Mr. Henderfon, 
may, with the exercife of due difcretion, become a moft capital 
acior; but, if he conceives himfelf already at his zenith, he moft 
certainly is fo. To view him in the moft advaniagecu, light, 
will be to confider him in the charaéter of Si: John Faltiaff; in 
which he ftands at prefent without a rival: and inferiour as are 
his powers to a Quin, he here triumphs over the greater powers 
of a Garrick, This praife, however, is due to \ r. Garrick 
(and we would recommend the example to Mr, Henderfon) he 
was wiié enough in this inftance to remember Horace’s advice, 
Quid valeant humeri. Our profetied play-houfe Critics are yet 
divided in their opinions of Mr. H’s me-it in this part: as they 
have done us publickly the bonour alio ot acknowledg nz we 
know fomething of the macter, we fhall {peak our fentuie ots 
freely on the fubje&t. It were necdlets t - obicrve that Mr. 
H. as well as Mr. G. wants fgure for the pert. but Mr. G. 
Was fagacious enough to know that, though bulk o! body 
might be fupplied by a ftuffed doubiet, there are other rro- 
pertres uiually atcendant on real corpulency. fen? args ‘ung, 
@hollow cheit, and a reverbation, if. we may venture « to 
Ipruny 
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fpeak, even from the abdomen, that gives a force and tone to 
ie voice, even in the decrepitude of age, that cannot by any 
artifice be well counterfeited. Mr. G. therefore prudently de- 
clined the part; and this was the more prudent in him, as the 
ftage was in poffeffion of a Quin, The merit of the aor, 
who, without pofleffing the above requifite, by nature, can do 
it even tolerably, is very great: and this merit has Mr. Hen- 
derfon. We with, however, to eafe him of part of the bur- 
then he now bears, as being greater than he has any occafion 
for. Falftaff. though a fat man, was by no means fuch a 
monfter of obefity as he is ufually repreiented on the ftage. 
His companions, indeed, having no other way to retaliate his 
farcafins, attempt to be witty on him by exaggerating his cor- 
pulency. Intothis, however, as into almoft eyery other, Fal- 
ftaff f.cetioufly gives himfelf; being as well pleated to make a 
jeft of his own faults and infirmities as of thofe of others —Is 
it poflible otherwife to reconcile his defcription of himfelf, as 
wanting levers to lift him up again being down, at a time, 
when he is faid ferioufly by the Prince of Wales, to be capable 
of running and carryirg his guts away nimbly ?— The Prince, 
indeed, calls him elfewhere, and that rather ferioufly, woll- 
fack, and plays upon him frequently in jeft with the like ex- 
aggeration; but even Falftaff himfelf, while he is lamenting the 
difadvantages of his bulk, confeffes he fhould not be a moun- 
tain of mummy, till he fhould be enormoufly fwolen. It is 
by no means neceflary therefore, for Mr. H. to ftuff his doublet 
out of all proportion to his natural fize and figure, in order to 
perfonate Sir John Falftaff. This is the more unneceflarily 
out of character as Mr. H. is poffefled of all that fpirit and 
aciivity (we had almoft faid agility) {O-neceflary to render its 
reprefentation pleafing. Moft of the aétors, we have feen in 
this part, feem to have thought it fufficient that they had made 
themfelves fo unwieldy as to be fcarce able to move; as if they 
conceived fat to be as heavy as lead, or were determined to 
make it appear fo. Not fo Sir John; he knew * he needed no 
* more weight than his own bowels,” and therefore * prayed 
*¢ heaven to keep lead out of him.” Mboft of his repreten- 
tations, on the other hand, put us in mind of the artificial 
cocks, thrown at by boys on Shrove-tuefdays, their backs being 
ftuffed with wool, and their bellies loaded with lead. As to 
the tone of voice, the rebuke of the Lord Chief Juftice, in the 
fecond part of Henry IV. may countenance Mr. H’s affecting 
the feeble, tremu:ating tone, and fqueaking treble, which he fo 
much affects; but, fetting afide the confideration, that the three 
plays of Shakefpeare reprefent this charaéter at different times 
of life, we conceive that the actor, will find his account in 
anning 
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AN a 
aiming at the fuller tone, which may be gained in a great iy, “ 
meafure by practice. As to the general conception of the a) 
chara&ter, Mr. H. does not, in our idea, come up to it. He : 
makes Falftaff frequently ferious; which he never is, fora A 
fingle moment; but is ever playing, even while he is moraliz- 





A prepoftuous conception! A joke was all that Falftaff in- 
tended, and that he knew the Prince would like the better for 

its extravagant impofition on others. We could p. int out 

many other paffages, in which more obvioufly the fenie of the 

dialogue feems to deceive this ingenious actor; for want of his 
fufhciently attending to the covert meaning, and to the cha- 
racteriftic jocularity of Faiftaff; which will not permit him, | 
even when he is moft highly provoked, either to relate the mA. 
caufe of provocation, or to exprefs his refentment, but in terms 
of the pureft pleafantry. Never let Mr. H. therefore, deform Roe ys 
his face with a frown, while playing Falftaff. As little fhould he te \ 
diftort it with the fymptoms of fear, from the vulgar notion of aes 
the Knight’s rank cowardice. The mummery Mr. H. prac- 
tifes on this fcore, may be well enough calculated for the en- 


ing, either upon himfelf or others. One would think, from fang e 

Mr. H’s peremptory manner of ipeaking, when Falftaff main- ya Bp 

tained that he killed Hotf{pur, that he adtually thought he could A at 4 

impofe on the Prince; who, he knew, had himfelf killed him. ee | 
f 


tertainment of the galleries; but can only give difguft to the j 
judicious part of the audience. Falftaff is no varolles, nor does ‘ 
Shakefpeare ever reprefent him as fuch, He is at worfta Fy 


coward on principle; knowing that ‘¢ the better part of valour 
“is difcretion.” He is no braggart, except for the fake of 
the jeft. His ferious avowal is frank, neither boafting courage 
nor admitting the charge of cowardice. ‘1 am not John of 
** Gaunt your grandfather, Hal, yet, no coward.” ‘The vice 
of lying, indeed, is a ftrong infinuation that cowardice enters 
into the {pirit of his conftitution; but then even his lies are 
told for the fake of the jeft too; while they are fo loofely laid 
together as if he intended they fhouid eicape deteétion only for 
the moment of laughter.—isut we wave this point, as it has 
been lately moft ably debated by a very mafterly critic.—— 
Another defe€&t, in Mr. Henderfon’s Falftaff, is his want of 
dignity of demeanour. Falftaff never forgets his perfonal im- 
portance, and, tho’ in his convivial mome:ts, he will permit 
the Prince and Poins to call him plain Jack, he is always Sir 
John Falftaff, Knight, to all Europe befide. ‘This confideration 
’ fhould ever be prefent to the aétor; as many of the fitaations, 
in which this charagter is exhibited, are fo very low and lu- 


dicrous, that he would degenerate into a mere vulgar buffoon, 
were 
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were not his dirty difafters qualified by his conftantly adverting 
to the dignity of his perfon, and the importance of his rank 
and ftation. 

As to the fenfe of the dialogue, M. H. is, for the moft part, 
particularly happy in marking the meaning of his author: and 
yet, eff ubi peccat ; nor is it a wonder that a young ator fhould 
miftake patlages, that have puzzled the oldcft and moft learned 
commentators. Not but that our feelings are often, in thefe 
cafes, the beft interpreters. We fhall juft mention one fen- 
tence, therefore, in which we conceive Mr. H. totally mifcon- 
ceives the author; and at which we fomewhat wonder, as the 
idea fo palpably counteraéts the fenfations, that fhould appear 
to animate the performer at the time. When the Prince of 
Wales, after telling Falftaff that Percy was yet alive, leaves 
him haftily, and with an cxpreffion of refentment, at his trifling 
with him about parting with his piftols; the Knight, looking 
after him, and admiring his ardor and impetuofity, exclaims. 
—** If Percy be alive, he’// pierce him.—If he do come in my 
** way, fo; if not, and i go in his willingly, I'll give him leave 
*¢to make a carbinado of me.”—Now, Mr. Henderfon fays, 
“If Percy be alive, P// pierce him, &c.” making the Jatrer 
part of the fentence contradict the former: a mode of conftruc- 
tion, which no fuppofed fudden recollection, or indeed any 
other expedient that fuggefts itfelf to us, can juftify. 

We have dwelied fo long on this topic, partly out of com- 
placency to our correfpondents, and partly out of refpeé to the 
theatrical importance of the tubjeét: regarding a performer, 
capable of doing juftice to the part of Falitaff, as one of the 
greateft acquifitions that can be made by a theatre. We 
ithould be glad, therefore, to be in anywife inftrumental to the 
improvement of thofe abilities, which Mr. H. at prefent pof- 
fefies, and which in time may enable him to give the true 
colouring to thofe well-traced outlines he already exhibits, of 
this inimitable portrait. We are not to learn that Mr. Gar- 
rick has taken every opportunity to decry this chara€ter, as by 
no means calculated for modern entertainment. We can very 
rationally impute this, however, to the regret that performer 
long fince felt, at, perhaps, the only inftance of Mr. Quin’s 
fuperiority in his profeffion. An initance the more fingularly 
unlucky to fo devout an adorer of our idol, Shakefpeare, as it is 
univerially allowed, by the beft judges, to be the mafter-piece of 
that great poet: fo that, had nature beftowed on Mr. G. the 
requifite abilities to have performed the part, he would have 
reaped more reputation from playing the charaéter of Sir John 
kc litaff, than from the performance of any, or all the other 
characters he has played, put together, 





